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THE ORGANIZATION OF EFFORT 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 

Organization is an effective way of combining the efforts of many 
for the achievement of a common end. From planless, haphazard 
co-operation—settlers fighting a prairie fire or lynchers storming a 
jail—organization is approached by a number of steps. One is 
the submitting of like efforts to direction, as when planters fortify 
a levee against a flood or citizens come together as a sheriff’s posse. 
Another is the combining, under direction, of unlike efforts, as in 
a barn-raising, a rabbit-drive, or road-building. When, as in 
railway operation, a military enveloping movement, or a fleet 
maneuver, the several diverse efforts must be very precisely timed 
and adjusted to one another, direction will be very minute and 
authoritative. If the work is difficult, an authority will be needed 
to assign tasks according to individual aptitude or skill, and, if 
the organization is permanent, to provide that individuals are 
especially trained for the performance of their special functions. 
In large organizations there appear subheads, deputies, and super- 
visors, so that a hierarchy of authority grows up, uniting the 
apex of the pyramid with the base. Finally, organizations may, 
with or without modification, be combined into larger organizations, 
and these, in turn, enter into still more comprehensive schemes. 

I 
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The chief determinant of the character of organization is the 
nature of the task. If it is something to be done, say erect a building 
or move trains, an organization is called for, the parts of which 
work smoothly together like the wheels and levers of a machine. 
But if the purpose sought is the beneficial influence which members 
may exert upon one another, organization is merely a means of 
promoting association and fellowship. 

Again, is the effect aimed at physical or psychic? In an organi- 
zation dealing with brute matter, like a plantation or a factory, the 
spirit of the workers is by no means as important as in the case of 
a newspaper staff, an associated charities, a propagandist society, or 
the soliciting force of a life-insurance company—all of them working 
in the realm of mind. Sullen men who hate their work may still cut 
sugar cane or tend machines, but no one who feels himself to be a 
slave, a drudge, or a cogwheel can teach, persuade, or inspire. All 
organizations, therefore, which work on people rather than on things 
have to pay heed to the morale of their force. Obliged to rely on 
hope rather than dread to call forth the best powers of their workers, 
they must appease the demands of the latter to the point of con- 
tentment and supply motives which arouse the higher faculties 
to their tasks. Pure folly, therefore, is the notion of some “ prac- 
tical’’ men that the head of a college or a school system should be 
a glorified mill boss. 

When life and death are at stake, responsibility must be defi- 
nite, and strict obedience will be exacted even from an intelligent 
personnel. Thus, after trained nurses came into hospitals, a great 
quarrel broke out between nurses and doctors over the question 
whether the nurse should be entirely subordinate to the physician 
or enjoy some discretion. The issue was settled by the complete 
subordination of the nurse. In the management of railroads and 
of ships the links in the chain of authority are very definite; the sub- 
ordinate must in every case show an order received as his warrant 
for doing whatever he has done. 

Still greater is the subordination required in dealing with tasks 
which are subject to crisis. When tremendous consequences for 
weal or woe hinge on what is done in a few hours, or even a few 
minutes, mistake and failure must be eliminated at all costs. A 
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fighting force, then—whether it is to cope with foes, mobs, fires, surf, 
floods, or epidemics—tends toward a military organization. Not 
only is literal and prompt obedience enforced by severe penalties, 
but, in order that the right thing may be done in the emergency, it 
must be ingrained as habit. Hence, all organizations which are 
subject to crisis make much of drill. 

Military organization, just because it reached a high develop- 
ment as early as the middle of the eighteenth century, has un- 
fortunately served as pattern for later types of organization which 
are not subject to the strain of crisis. Hence, in government 
bureaus and in business administration has prevailed the false 
idea that the usefulness of the subordinate to his superior consists 
in executing orders and furnishing reports. It is irrational, how- 
ever, to repress the natural doubts, queries, or remonstrances of 
the intelligent and loyal subordinate in a non-fighting organization. 
In an industrial concern, a school system, or a government bureau 
there ought to be an interchange of thought between those who 
have to determine policies and those who may be called upon to 
carry them out. The higher may well consult with the lower, 
while retaining the power to decide. Question or criticism or 
demur from the intelligent under-man, with reference to orders or 
policies that seem unworkable, ought not to be treated as if it were 
the murmur of a soldier under fire against the commands of his 
officer. 

In sharpest contrast to the discipline imposed by crisis stands 
monastic discipline, which is imposed not by the needs of a com- 
mon task but by the difficulty of realizing the religious life. Under 
the Rule of St. Benedict, the disobedient and unruly monk should 
secretly be warned by the deacon once, and again. If this warning 
prove fruitless, he should be shut off from the common table or 
from common prayer. In the case of a serious misdeed the monk is 
also forbidden intercourse with the other monks; but, in order 
that no offender should be driven into obstinacy, the elder monks, 
with the permission of the abbot, should sometimes approach him 
to comfort him and try to move him to repentance. A monk 
hardened in wickedness should suffer bodily punishment; if this 
is unavailing, the abbot with all the monastery should pray for 
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his recovery. If he remains obstinate, he should be turned out 
of the monastery. If a monk who has been turned out sees his 
fault and prays penitently to be taken in again, his wish should be 
granted to him, even to three times; but the fallen monk should 
prove his humility by taking the lowest place. 

No working organization could afford to be so patient with a 
recalcitrant. 

Again, does or does not the task in hand put a great strain on 
ordinary human nature? The more it does so the stricter will be 
the discipline, the harsher the penalties for disobedience. This is 
the culminating reason why military discipline is more methodical 
than any other, why rigid training is so insisted on for a man of so 
little skill as the common soldier. To build a habit that shall hold 
him steady before the cannon’s mouth and cold steel—this is the 
reason for the endless drill, the rhythmic regularity, the automatic 
obedience exacted by the makers of armies. “‘A perfect army,” 
says a military writer, “would be one in which each part would 
respond to the will of the commander as quickly and certainly as 
the muscles of the body respond to the impulses of the brain.” 

The monk like the soldier is under a strain, but the end sought 
is utterly different. Military organization has in view physical 
action, while monastic organization is for the sake of the spiritual 
life. Hence, the rules of the former are clear-cut, to be carried out 
without hesitation; while the rules of the latter, though in their 
effects on personality far more gripping than military rules, are 
undefined in outline, fluid, subtle, complicated by particular 
circumstances, as one would expect when it is the soul that is to be 
controlled and not simply the body. 

Finally, a distinction is to be made between a working group the 
members of which from long practice have gained a smooth team 
play and one in which each man may readily be replaced. When, 
as in a football team or an orchestra, the members of an organiza- 
tion have become mutually adapted to one another, the dismissal 
of one hurts the whole, so that discipline will be milder than in an 
organization of interchangeable parts. 

Another determinant of organization is the character of the organ- 
ized. Here is the cause of much roughness, which often pretends 
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to be justified by the nature of the task. The peon, the green 
immigrant, the navvy, the needy working-girl, the child operative, 
are driven or underpaid because they are helpless. They are fined 
heavily for slight faults, not because teamwork demands it, but 
just because they are weak. Even an employer who treats his 
skilled help with consideration will, perhaps, give the ignorant 
and easily replaceable alien the last turn of the screw. 

On the other hand, those who enjoy options, the accountant, 
the experienced salesman, the engineering expert, must needs be 
driven with a loose rein. In a dramatic troupe, or a symphony 
orchestra, the need of harmony of effort is much greater than in a 
factory, yet the discipline is never harsh, because actors and musi- 
cians are in a stronger moral and economic position than mill hands. 

Men who appreciate the indispensableness of plan and order 
in great undertakings will, without in the least lowering their 
self-respect, render due obedience to their superiors. The more 
intelligent, therefore, the rank and file of an organization the less 
is the need of prestige and severity in order to uphold the authority 
of the superior. Before hinds it may be necessary to set the officer 
apart by gold lace, feathers, charger, and sternness of demeanor, 
in order that he may be looked upon as a higher being; but intel- 
ligent enlisted men may regard their officer as above them in a 
military sense without feeling that he is above them in everything. 
An army can never be a mass meeting or a debating society, but 
democrats may be organized into a well-disciplined fighting force 
without losing their sense of civic equality. Likewise the head of a 
school system, a hospital, or a bureau, while he must command 
the confidence of his teachers, nurses, and agents, is not obliged 
to inspire them with fear or awe in order to get his plans carried out. 

Unpaid workers cannot be disciplined by the crude methods 
of reprimand, fine, lay-off, demotion, or dismissal, but must be 
reached through esprit de corps or conscience. Unless it inflicts 
death, a secret revolutionary organization cannot punish without 
risking betrayal. A heavy hand on boy scouts, party workers, 
Red Cross volunteers, or friendly visitors will in the end disrupt 
the organization. The member of a relief party or an exploring 
expedition is controlled chiefly through pressure by his fellows. 
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In the religious order, the priesthood, the ministry, or the foreign 
mission, the fulcrum for authority is the solemn vow by which one 
has freely surrendered one’s self to God and the acceptance of this 
vow by order, church, or mission board. The means of discipline— 
entreaty, rebuke, isolation, prayer, warning, and suspension—are 
not punishments so much as appeals to conscience. The contrast 
between exacted and volunteer service is so broad that the execu- 
tive who has conducted with success military or industrial organiza- 
tion may fail ignominiously when directing a body of scholars, 
missionaries, or social workers. 

A third determinant of organization is the spacing between the 
organized. Men fall more readily into the grades imposed by the 
technique of associated effort if they are already spaced. Thus the 
relation of superior to subordinate chafes little if the former is 
older. The instructor cheerfully bows to the head professor’s 
twenty years’ advantage in experience. Boy scouts find it easy 
to obey their adult leader. The snowy crown of abbot or bishop 
lends a fatherly character to his authority. The young fellows 
in the ranks are literally “boys” to the grizzled colonel and they 
feel that “the old man knows.”’ The cub reporters will run their 
heads off to execute the orders of the old war horse at the managing 
editor’s desk. Sex reinforces age in making it easy for the male 
school superintendent to direct the work of young women teachers 
and for the male doctor to hold in obedience young women nurses. 

Special knowledge and training set apart their possessor. The 
men on the team recognize the fitness of their taking orders from 
the star player who coaches them. Artisans accept as master the 
architect with his wealth of technical knowledge. To their 
lieutenant enlisted men attribute all manner of inscrutable wisdom 
acquired at West Point or Annapolis. Singers feel a wide gulf 
between themselves and the chorus director who from a thousand 
voices can create a single mighty instrument. Knowledge of the 
mysteries of navigation helps put a distance between forecastle 
and cabin. 

Finally, it makes a difference whether the controlling purpose 
in an organization is the doing of a worth-while work or the maxi- 
mizing of profits. As a rule, capable workers become interested in 
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some concrete aspect of what they are doing. For example, a rail- 
road force will be keen for mastering snowdrifts and floods, for 
making schedule time, breaking records, beating a rival road, or 
perfecting the service. They strain continually to reach a standard 
of excellence in their minds, and normally, as their efforts succeed, 
their standard rises. 

Now, this disinterested eagerness is best developed when the 
president of the railroad is a railroad man, when the newspaper 
owner is a newspaper man, when the schools are under an educator, 
and when the philanthropy is in charge of a social worker. But 
it dies when capital comes out in plain view, takes the reins, and 
drives for profits without heed to excellence. Zeal is chilled in 
artisans required to make sham things instead of real, in reporters 
when their news stories are killed in the interest of advertisers, 
in railroad men when avaricious banker management denies their 
plea for safety devices, in teachers when their chief is an agent of 
property-owners working to keep taxes down, and in professors 
when their head is not a scholar but a money-raiser, or a conserva- 
tive deputized to “sit on the lid.” 

In factory, mine, or department store, the quality of the work 
may sufier little from the control of the private capitalist. But 
in the production of such services as protection, education, com- 
munication, transportation, and publicity, the ascendancy of the 
commercial motive deadens the spirit of real efficiency. One object 
of the extension of government activity in these fields is the sub- 
stituting of public service for private profit as the motivating force 
behind the organization. 


THE BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION 

The benefits of organization are unmistakable. Among them 
are: 

1. The accomplishment of ends which are quite unattainable 
by means of unorganized efforts becomes possible. The soldiers 
of an army broken up into bands may still wage a feeble guerilla 
warfare, but in weather forecasting, canal digging, railroad opera- 
tion, or the postal service unorganized effort is completely impotent 
to furnish the desired result. 
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2. A common interest cared for intermittently by all—such as 
fire-fighting, thief-catching, levee-mending, or road-making—may 
be turned over to the continuous efforts of a few who have gained 
skill from experience or fitted themselves by a preliminary training. 

3. The division of a work into its natural parts and the assign- 
ment of these to different individuals permit the utmost advantage 
to be taken of special aptitude, knowledge, or training. Conversely, 
men with particular weak points may keep to lines of work in which 
they are not handicapped by them. 

4. Narrowing the field of attention is favorable to the attain- 
ment of a higher degree of expertness. Thus we see a deliberative 
body resolve itself into committees, each to study and report upon 
a particular class of questions. Not public bodies alone, but civic, 
commercial, and scientific bodies as well, organize themselves on 
the committee plan. 

5. Many distinct efforts are fitted into a single comprehensive, 
intelligent plan. We see this not only in industry and war but aiso 
in a clearing-house, an educational system, a party effort, an agita- 
tion, a propaganda, a commercial campaign, weather observation, 
and scientific research, in so far as they are well organized. Ordi- 
narily those who plan a work direct its execution, but there is a 
tendency to form a thinking and planning branch of the administra- 
tive body, which advises but does not execute. This is the “general 
staff,’’ a device used first in the army, but suitable for other kinds 
of organization. 

One reason why many matters which might be looked after 
locally—such as public security, poor relief, the care of defectives, 
public education, the administration of highways and forests— 
have so often devolved upon the state is that the state has the 
better chance of finding able and expert men to provide the plan 
and determine the policies under which the work shall be con- 
ducted. 

6. Co-ordination into a larger whole ends that needless duplica- 
tion of effort which often shows itself among agencies which are 
striving for the same end, such as charities, missionary undertakings, 
educational institutions, propagandist groups, and reform move- 
ments. 
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7. Elimination of the wastes of competition is possible. This 
is seen particularly in the economic field. Combination among 
producers in the same line ought to cut down their outlay for ad- 
vertising, salesmen, selling agencies, and cross-freights. 

8. Serving as a useful part in a great beneficent, permanent 
organization supplies some men with a large superpersonal end 
which appeals to their imagination and sustains them in their life 
work. 

9. Not all men are fit for solitary work. Many a man finds 
in working on a team an inspiration and a stimulus he can find 
nowhere else. The fellowship of his mates, the leadership of his 
superior, the spur of rivalry, and the hope of promotion provide 
powerful incentives which he would miss as an isolated worker. 


THE WASTES OF ORGANIZATION 


But the gains through organization are subject to deduction 
on account of the wastes to which it gives rise: 

1. In a team or gang, the man who directs is also a doer, but, 
as the group becomes larger, there comes a time when he drops 
his tools, and from that moment begins the burden of “overhead 
expense.’ In large enterprises the cost of the timekeepers, 
checkers, inspectors, storekeepers, overseers, bosses, foremen, 
superintendents, and managers becomes a serious offset to the 
saving effected by intelligently concerted effort. 

2. In an organization that has not outgrown the powers of one 
man, the manager’s eye checks waste of time and material, and his 
memory holds the records by which the competent worker is 
promoted or the poor worker dismissed. But in the big concern 
there must be installed an elaborate system of record, check, and 
audit which constitutes another deduction from the operative 
force. In extended organization the subordinate with his heart 
in his task chafes under the necessity of making entries, filling out 
forms, filing memoranda, and writing reports which do not in the 
least advance the work he has in hand. 

3. Not without loss is energy transmitted through a series of 
shafts, belts, or cogwheels; nor is it possible for the intelligent 
purposes of the heads of elaborate organizations to be carried out 
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without waste through friction between the parts. The center 
forms no true picture of the situation confronting the extremities. 
Orders are misunderstood or lose in force as they descend in the 
chain of authority. As Burke said of the effect of the Atlantic 
on the government of the colonists of Great Britain, ‘‘Seas roll and 
months pass between the order and the execution, and the want of a 
speedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat the whole 

In large bodies the circulation of power must be 
less vigorous at the extremities.”” Improvement in communication 
has removed much of this difficulty in government, yet all large 
organization is liable to such waste. 

4. A tendency to formalism and red tape is to be noted. A 
French commission on the naval budget found on shipboard 
“together with thirty-three volumes of regulations intended to 
determine the details of administrative life on board, a list of 230 
different types of registers, ledgers, memoranda, weekly and 
monthly reports, certificates, receipt forms, journals, fly-leaves, 
etc.” In the ministry it found that “hundreds of employés are 
occupied exclusively at calculating, transcribing, copying into 
innumerable registers, reproducing on countless fly-leaves, dividing, 
totalizing, or despatching to the minister figures that have no 
reality, that correspond to nothing in the region of facts, which 
would probably be nearer the truth if they were one and all in- 
vented.’”* Although such waste is avoidable, it is a disease to 
which only organizations are subject. 

5. There is, finally, the relative inflexibility of all machinery 
composed of numerous correlated parts. No complex organization 
is prompt to adapt itself to rapidly changing conditions. Indi- 
viduals who by themselves might quickly change their activities 
or their methods find themselves locked, as it were, in an iron 
system. 

THE ABUSES OF ORGANIZATION 


Organization is furthermore liable to be abused in various ways: 
1. Executives may misapply for personal ends the power which 
has been given them for the good of the work. Nepotism may 


* Le Bon, The Psychology of Socialism, p. 177. 
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govern appointments and promotions. A post-office department 
may be made a political machine. High military commands may 
be used to win publicity and prestige. The railroad president 
may manage his road to promote his secret stock speculations. 
The head of a central organization may encroach on the local 
chapters under pretext of efficiency, but really from craving for 
power. Superior may misuse his authority over subordinate to 
gratify his lust of demination, to exact a tribute of flattery, to 
indulge a personal spite, to keep down a possible rival, or to cover 
up his own shortcomings. 

2. When an executive attempts to keep everything under his 
hatband, he comes to lean too much upon his immediate helpers. 
The result is that his chief clerk handles communications to 
department heads who are his official superiors, and matters of 
moment may hinge on the decision of a mere office subordinate. 
This tendency of executives to assume responsibility for more mat- 
ters than one man can cope with amounts, in fact, to an evasion of 
responsibility. The local mine manager justifies himself by show- 
ing that during the labor war he was continually reporting to his 
distant chief, while this overburdened chief pleads ignorance of 
the lawless policies pursued by his subordinate. Between the two 
stools real responsibility comes to the ground. 

3. It is pleasanter to be near the apex of the pyramid than the 
base. There is, therefore, a constant tendency for organizations 
to become top-heavy—too many officers for the privates, too many 
planners and supervisors and too few doers, too many dawdlers 
about headquarters or the main office and too few at the front, on 
the road, on the firing-line, at the railhead, behind the crowbar, 
or before the mast." 

4. Men in different departments of a large organization may 
become too specialized to take one another’s viewpoint or to work 


* “In my university the corps of instructors is five times as large as the adminis- 
trative force; but in a Chinese school of modern languages with twenty-seven 
teachers, I found ten administrators, to say nothing of the servants. Half of them 
twiddle their thumbs and draw their pay. Ina higher commercial school with twenty 
teachers there are ten officers, of whom three are mere sinecurists. In a law school 
with 8co students there are twenty-five non-teaching officials, most of them sine- 
curists.”—E. A. Ross, The Changing Chinese, p. 324. 
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smoothly together. The soldier in the field, the salesman on the 
road, the engineer on the line, all have their troubles with the man 
in the office. The staff officer becomes eccentric and overbearing, 
while the line officer is too busy getting things done to think out 
the principles underlying his work or to originate better methods. 

Overspecialization may be prevented by rotating men through 
related functions. Temporary details from the line are substituted 
for permanent appointments on the staff. Men in the forestry 
service spend half the year in the bureau and half in the forests. 
The hampering of good men by the mistaken vigilance of clerks 
in an accounting bureau thousands of miles away is obviated by 
sending out traveling auditors to examine accounts. Friction 
between engineer officers and regular officers of the navy is removed 
by amalgamating the two corps. Railroads adopt the “unit 
system,” by which the various specialists—master mechanic, 
train-dispatcher, trainmaster, division engineer, and others—serve 
as assistant superintendents. General managers combat over- 
specialization by getting the heads of departments to lunch 
together frequently and “talk things over,” or, better yet, group 
them into committees to examine and report on particular problems. 

5. The organization becomes an end in itself rather than a 
means. For instance, the Archduke Constantine of Russia once 
voiced the naive sentiment, “I do not like war; it spoils the soldiers, 
dirties their uniforms, and destroys discipline.’’ Army officers 
oppose a cutting down of the military establishment when the 
nation comes into a safer position. Partisans continue to work 
for the success of their party long after it has bartered away its 
principles and forgotten its ideals. The educational system 
cannot be induced to consider the child and ask itself what real 
good it is doing him. Pious clergymen will labor to advance the 
ends of their church after it has become a soulless ecclesiastical 
machine, the foe of true spirituality. Railroad officials who have 
risen from the ranks develop a loyalty to the company which leads 
them to commit for it crimes they would not commit for them- 
selves. In general, it is outside, not inside, forces which keep an 
organization in proper relation to its work and to other interests 
of society. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF EFFORT 


THE SACRIFICES ORGANIZATION REQUIRES 







Human nature shaped by a primitive life in the woods does not 
easily meet the conditions of technical efficiency. Night duty, 
monotonous toil, and sedentary work are to most of us made 
tolerable only by habit. Still greater is the strain of being a cog 
in some intricate machine. Unquestioning obedience, for instance 
—how revolting it is at first to any intelligent person! Team 
harness may be cruelly galling to such as are not quick at personal 
adjustment. Punctuality, schedule, method, regularity of stroke, 
standardized performance—these surely go against the native grain. 
Machinery should be built of metal, not of living, plastic beings. 
It is significant that the orator rarely and the poet never has struck 
fire on contemplating human organization. 

Hence, there ought always to be reserved a large place for those 
who in organization feel like squirrels in cages, those to whom 
freedom and spontaneity are the breath of life. Society should 
leave a broad footing for the solitary worker who labors when and 
where and as he pleases. Under excess of routine we tend to 
become wooden and unresponsive, so that the artist type, that 
depends on mood and whim, that waits for the moment of inspira- 
tion, will be needed to revive and freshen us as the system of 
group labor extends. 



























INTERNAL PROBLEMS 






Organization in general has been so little considered philo- 
sophically that it abounds in unsettled problems. Only a few of 
them can be stated here: 

1. As regards the selection and placement of men, it is not 
always best that the man in charge of a work should pick his 
helpers unaided. The master of a technique may be a poor judge 
of men. Not only is it costly to “try out” the unfit man, but 
often the man who has failed in one post would succeed in some 
other place in the organization. The difficulty of getting the 
round peg into the round hole and the square peg into the square 
hole is so great that some organizations, in adding to their personnel, 
call in the experimental psychologist or the character expert. 
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or on the profits of one’s sales—or with one’s length of service. 
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2. A vacancy to be filled raises the question: ‘“ New blood 
or promotion?” The shortsighted executive imports a seasoned 
outsider “‘who can do the work.” This policy deadens the force 
and in the long run deters the capable from joining. To the more 
enterprising in an organization the prospect of rising is the only 
thing in it which lends interest to the future. Otherwise the years 
stretch away in full view to retirement, pension, and death. A 
cut-and-dried future is revolting to the high-spirited, although it 
may attract the plodder. Chance of advancement introduces 
that element of adventure, of surprise, which induces the ambitious 
young man to enter army, navy, public service, or corporate service, 
instead of carving out a career for himself. 

In a well-built organization there will be no “blind-alley”’ or 
“‘dead-end”’ jobs, leading to nothing. Normal promotion routes— 
with short cuts for the very exceptional man and cross-paths for 
one who changes his goal—should be worked out for every position, 
and posted charts showing such routes should vizualize to each 
worker his path of possible advancement. The prick of the spur 
will be sharpest when selection for advancement is made on merit 
as revealed in carefully kept records of each man’s performance. 
In order to dispense with the need of calling in the outsider—except 
to start a new line of work—each man should train his best sub- 
ordinate into an understudy for himself, and his own promotion 
should hinge in part on his producing a man competent to fill his 
shoes. 

3. The isolated worker has the natural incentive to growth, 
but in a fixed system the supplying of incentive has to be care- 
fully considered. The appeal to fear is the first resource of the 
dull, unimaginative manager. Hence, in keying up performance, 
much more has been made of punishment than of attraction. Yet 
the low productiveness of all slave labor in comparison with free 
labor ought to have made it clear that the normal man can be led 
at a faster pace than he can be driven. 

Graduated reward lures one to do his utmost. Pay, in addi- 
tion to a fixed element, should include an element varying with 
one’s efficiency—premium, bonus, a commission on one’s sales, 
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Insurance, permanency of employment, and retiring allowance 
after a term of service leave good men free to do their best work. 

Since honor is coveted as well as money, honor should be as 
carefully graduated and as punctually paid. A non-discriminating 
treatment of those on different rungs of the organization ladder 
flings away a precious means of stimulation. In order to whet 
the eagerness to earn advancement, something, however slight, 
should be used to distinguish men of each grade from those below. 
It may be a uniform, a stripe, a band of gold braid, a cap, or a 
button. It may be the right of precedence, of dining at a reserved 
table, entering by a special door, sitting on a higher seat, or having 
one’s desk behind a railing or on a raised floor. It may be the 
privilege of sitting in the presence of the top man, of being addressed 
as “Mr.” or “Sir,” of receiving a certain salute, or of donning a 
certain robe. Whatever be the mark of honor, it should be patent 
without being conspicuous, its value should be symbolic rather 
than intrinsic, it should be certain to him who is entitled to it, and 
it should be consistently withheld from all others. 

Pitting a man against his record or pitting gang against gang, 
shop against shop, branch office against branch office, school against 
school, battleship against battleship, rouses the spirit of emulation. 
The party organizer gets his workers vying to see whose ward will 
roll up the biggest majority for the party ticket. The gun squads 
of different battleships engage in the hottest rivalry for honors 
in marksmanship. The trusts have shrewdly stimulated produc- 
tion by playing plant against plant and mill against mill. In 
money-raising campaigns extraordinary zeal can be developed by 
fostering rivalry among soliciting “‘teams.’’ In some armies cer- 
tain regiments retain a historic individuality and for centuries 
accumulate trophies and honors. 

4. In contrast to the fostering of loyalty and esprit de corps 
the earliest authorities made little use of “imponderables.”’ “Hear, 
tremble, and obey’’ was supposed to provide every incentive. But 
as we learn more about human nature more heed is given to the 
spirit of the rank and file. 

It is something if the body to which one belongs is believed to 
render a valuable service to society. It is better yet if this value 
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is openly recognized so that one feels himself a member of a popular 
and honorable organization. When the soldier’s uniform com- 
mands respect, when a university is old and famous, esprit de corps 
comes of itself. Even street sweepers develop it after the public 
has been taught to appreciate the work of the street-cleaning 
department. 

If the chiefs keep all the glory that comes from the achievement 
of their organization, the underlings have the deadening sense of 
being mere instruments. So, if he is wise, the commander passes 
the credit down to the common soldier, the administrator ascribes 
his success to his zealous subordinates, and the railroad manager 
attributes the safety on his line to the men at the throttle. 

The rivalry of one organization with another soon kindles 
esprit de corps. The competition of two neighboring cities invigor- 
ates their commercial organizations. The approach of an elec- 
tion sets party workers ‘‘on edge” even if there is no real issue 
between the parties. Intercollegiate contests in debating and 
athletics are valued for their production of “college spirit.” When 
competing transcontinental railroads have been merged it has 
been found advisable to preserve their distinct organizations in 
order to retain the stimulus of rivalry. 


a 


CENTRALIZATION 


In extended organization it is a problem how far the local 
body should be subordinated to the general body. History shows 
a marked drift of authority from the local toward the general. 
Thus, in the earlier religious orders, each monastery was independ- 
ent; its monks belonged to it. But the mendicant orders and all 
the younger orders had each its master-general, its provinces under 
a prior or warden, and the friars belonged not to any one house or 
province but to the whole order, and would be told off by the 
master-general to live in whatever friary or province he pleased. 

There is abundant evidence that religion tends to lose itself 
in shallows unless the local congregation is knit up with others 
into a general church. Without this steadying relation, religious 
beliefs often become eccentric, while exacting ideals sag towards 
common inclinations. In the same way a Greek-letter fraternity 
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will see its standards lost sight of if it lacks in district organization 
and a strict supervision over its local chapters. 

Owing to chance, circumstances, and faults of leaders, any local 
association for general objects is subject to vagary and fatuousness 
unless it is steadied by membership in a general organization, 
which of necessity has attained to clear-cut aims and rational 
methods. Possessing the advantages of experience, breadth of 
view, and able leaders, the general organization may well exercise 
control over the local. In the management of common affairs 
there is much to be said for the general as against the local political 
body. Too often local control sacrifices general and permanent 
interests to individual and immediate interests. Local control 
of education leaves its fate on the whole to men of less caliber 
and vision than those who determine it under state control. Local 
care of highways means less outlay on the roads of the common- 
wealth than sound economy demands. Local administration of 
forests or care of public health will generally be less enlightened 
than that of the state. Law enforcement by locally chosen officers 
permits each locality to be a law unto itself. In a word, removing 
control farther from the ordinary citizen and taxpayer is tanta- 
mount to giving the intelligent, farsighted, and public-spirited 
element in society a longer lever to work with. 

The state, too, enjoys the economy of large-scale service. The 
county has too few blind, deaf-mutes, or feeble-minded to care 
for each class in a special institution. The management of state 
charitable institutions by a single central board instead of by 
separate local boards has proven highly successful. 

On the other hand, matters which can be appreciated by 
common-sense, such as poor relief, the providing of local con- 
veniences, etc., should be left to the local community. 

Although, as we have seen, the characteristics of an organiza- 
tion flow primarily from the nature of the task, there is, neverthe- 
less, a tendency for organizations to agree in pattern. The 
principle of the dominant organization or organizations is likely 
to reappear in all the rest. Thus if, in government, the relation of 
superior to subordinate is purely authoritative, this spirit may be 
expected to prevail in family, school, church, business, industry, 
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and voluntary associations. If, on the other hand, government 
admits into this relation a consultative element, something like it 
will be found in most other organizations in society. 

We have seen that the requirements of combined effort go rather 
against the native grain. As organization comes to embrace more 
of us, certain adjustments are necessary if human beings are not 
to become painfully warped. One is ample provision for holiday 
and recreation, to allow the bent bow to straighten. Another is 
access to a variety of means of recreation. The more closely the 
individual is boxed in while at work by schedule, routine, and 
direction the wider should be his range of choice out of working 
hours and the more scrupulously should his freedom to choose 
be respected. The more one’s work conforms to plan, or pattern, 
or orders the more one’s manner of life and one’s disposal of leisure 
time must be relied on to nourish and to express an individuality. 
This is why that unity in moral and religious ideas and in ground 
pattern of life which has sometimes worked out quite well among 
a peasant or fisher folk is an utterly impossible and undesirable 
ideal for a people subject to the trying discipline of modern organi- 
zation. 
























SOCIAL DEVICES FOR IMPELLING WOMEN TO BEAR 
AND REAR CHILDREN 


LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City 


“Again, the breeding function of the family would be better discharged if 
public opinion and religion conspired, as they have until recently, to crush 
the aspirations of woman for a life of her own. But the gain would not be 
worth the price.” —E. A. Ross, Social Control (1904). 


In this quotation from Ross we have suggested to us an exceed- 
ingly important and interesting phase of social control, namely, the 
control by those in social power over those individuals who alone 
can bring forth the human young, and thus perpetuate society. It 
is necessary that at the very outset of this discussion we should con- 
sent to clear our minds of the sentimental conception of mother- 
hood and to look at facts. Sumner’ states these facts as well as 
they have ever been stated, in his consideration of the natural 
burdens of society. He says: 

Children add to the weight of the struggle for existence of their parents. 
The relation of parent to child is one of sacrifice. The interests of parents and 
children are antagonistic. The fact that there are or may be compensations 
does not affect the primary relation between the two. It may well be believed 
that, if procreation had not been put under the dominion of a great passion, 
it would have been caused to cease by the burdens it entails. 


This is especially true in the case of the mothers. 

The fact is that child-bearing is in many respects analogous to 
the work of soldiers: it is necessary for tribal or national existence; 
it means great sacrifice of personal advantage; it involves danger 
and suffering, and, in a certain percentage of cases, the actual loss 
of life. Thus we should expect that there would be a continuous 
social effort to insure the group-interest in respect to population, 
just as there is a continuous social effort to insure the defense of 
the nation in time of war. It is clear, indeed, that the social 





tW. G. Sumner, Folkways, 1906. 
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devices employed to get children born, and to get soldiers slain, are 
in many respects similar. 

But once the young are brought into the world they still must 
be reared, if society’s ends are to be served, and here again the need 
for and exercise of social control may be seen. Since the period 
of helpless infancy is very prolonged in the human species, and since 
the care of infants is an onerous and exacting labor, it would be 
natural for all persons not biologically attached to infants to use 
all possible devices for fastening the whole burden of infant-tending 
upon those who are so attached. We should expect this to happen, 
and we shall see, in fact, that there has been consistent social effort 
to establish as a norm the woman whose vocational proclivities are 
completely and “naturally” satisfied by child-bearing and child- 
rearing, with the related domestic activities. 

There is, to be sure, a strong and fervid insistence on the 
“maternal instinct,” which is popularly supposed to characterize 
all women equally, and to furnish them with an all-consuming desire 
for parenthood, regardless of the personal pain, sacrifice, and dis- 
advantage involved. In the absence of all verifiable data, however, 
it is only common-sense to guard against accepting as a fact of 
human nature a doctrine which we might well expect to find in use 
as a means of social control. Since we possess no scientific data 
at all on this phase of human psychology, the most reasonable 
assumption is that if it were possible to obtain a quantitative 
measurement of maternal instinct, we should find this trait dis- 
tributed among women, just as we have found all other traits 
distributed which have yielded to quantitative measurement. It 
is most reasonable to assume that we should obtain a curve of dis- 
tribution, varying from an extreme where individuals have a zero 

or negative interest in caring for infants, through a mode where 
there is a moderate amount of impulse to such duties, to an extreme 
where the only vocational or personal interest lies in maternal 
activities. 

The facts, shorn of sentiment, then, are: (1) The bearing and 
rearing of children is necessary for tribal or national existence and 
aggrandizement. (2) The bearing and rearing of children is pain- 
ful, dangerous to life, and involves long years of exacting labor and 
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self-sacrifice. (3) There is no verifiable evidence to show that a 
maternal instinct exists in women of such all-consuming strength 
and fervor as to impel them voluntarily to seek the pain, danger, 
and exacting labor involved in maintaining a high birth rate. 

We should expect, therefore, that those in control of society 
would invent and employ devices for impelling women to maintain 
a birth rate sufficient to insure enough increase in the population 
to offset the wastage of war and disease. It is the purpose of this 
paper to cite specific illustrations to show just how the various 
social institutions have been brought to bear on women to this end. 
Ross has classified the means which society takes and has taken 
to secure order, and insure that individuals will act in such a way 
as to promote the interests of the group, as those interests are con- 
ceived by those who form “the radiant points of social control.”” These 
means, according to the analysis of Ross, are public opinion, law, 
belief, social suggestion, education, custom, social religion, personal 
ideals (the type), art, personality, enlightenment, illusion, and 
social valuation. Let us see how some of these means have been 
applied in the control of women. 

Personal ideals (the type).—The first means of control to which 
I wish to call attention in the present connection is that which Ross 
calls “personal ideals.” It is pointed out that “a developed society 
presents itself as a system of unlike individuals, strenuously pur- 
suing their personal ends.” Now, for each person there is a 
“certain zone of requirement,” and since “altruism is quite incom- 
petent to hold each unswervingly to the particular activities and 
forbearances belonging to his place in the social system,” the 
development of such allegiance must be— 
effected by means of types or patterns, which society induces its members to 
adopt as their guiding ideals To this end are elaborated various pat- 
terns of conduct and of character, which may be termed social types. These 
types may become in the course of time personal ideals, each for that category 
of persons for which it is intended. 


For women, obviously enough, the first and most primitive “‘zone 
of requirement”’ is and has been to produce and rear families large 
enough to admit of national warfare being carried on, and of 
colonization. 
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Thus has been evolved the social type of the “womanly woman,” 
“the normal woman,” the chief criterion of normality being a will- 
ingness to engage enthusiastically in maternal and allied activities. 
All those classes and professions which form “the radiant points 
of social control” unite upon this criterion. Men of science 
announce it with calm assurance (though failing to say on what 
kind or amount of scientific data they base their remarks). For 
instance, McDougall’ writes: 


The highest stage is reached by those species in which each female produces 
at birth but one or two young, and protects them so efficiently that most of 
the young born reach maturity; the maintenance of the species thus becomes 
in the main the work of the parental instinct. In such species the protection 
and cherishing of the young is the constant and all-absorbing occupation of the 
mother, to which she devotes all her energies, and in the course of which she 
will at any time undergo privation, pain, and death. The instinct (maternal 
instinct) becomes more powerful than any other, and can override any other, 
even fear itself. 


Professor Jastrow’ writes: 


. . . . charm is the technique of the maiden, and sacrifice the passion of the 
mother. One set of feminine interests expresses more distinctly the issues of 
courtship and attraction; the other of qualities of motherhood and devotion. 


The medical profession insistently proclaims desire for numerous 
children as the criterion of normality for women, scornfully brand- 
ing those so ill-advised as to deny such desires as “abnormal.’’ As 
one example among thousands of such attempts at social control 
let me quote the following, which appeared in a New York news- 
paper on November 29, 1915: 


Only abnormal women want no babies. Trenchant criticism of modern 
life was made by Dr. Max G. Schlapp, internationally known as a neurologist. 
Dr. Schlapp addressed his remarks to the congregation of the Park Avenue 
M.E. Church. He said, “The birth rate is falling off. Rich people are the 
ones who have no children, and the poor have the greatest number of offspring. 
Any woman who does not desire offspring is abnormal. We have a large 
number, particularly among the women, who do not want children. Our 
social society is becoming intensely unstable.” 


*W. McDougall, Social Psychology, 1908. 
2J. Jastrow, Character and Temperament, 1915. 
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And this from the New York Times, September 5, 1915: 


Normally woman lives through her children; man lives through his work. 


Scores of such implicit attempts to determine and present the 
type or norm meet us on every hand. This norm has the sanction 
of authority, being announced by men of greatest prestige in the 
community. No one wishes to be regarded by her fellow-creatures 
as “abnormal”’ or “decayed.” The stream of suggestions play- 
ing from all points inevitably has its influence, so that it is or was, 
until recently, well-nigh impossible to find a married woman who 
would admit any conflicting interests equal or paramount to the 
interest of caring for children. There is a universal refusal to admit 
that the maternal instinct, like every other trait of human nature, 
might be distributed according to the probability curve. 

Public opinion.—Let us turn next to public opinion as a means 
of control over women in relation to the birth rate. In speaking of 
public opinion Ross says: 

Haman is at the mercy of Mordecai. Rarely can one regard his deed as 
fair when others find it foul, or count himself a hero when the world deems him 
a wretch For the mass of men the blame and the praise of the com- 
munity are the very lords of life. 


If we inquire now what are the organs or media of expression of 
public opinion we shall see how it is brought to bear on women. 
The newspapers are perhaps the chief agents, in modern times, in 
the formation of public opinion, and their columns abound in inter- 
views with the eminent, deploring the decay of the population. 
Magazines print articles based on statistics of depopulation, appeal- 
ing to the patriotism of women. In the year just passed fifty-five 
articles on the birth rate have chanced to come to the notice of the 
present writer. Fifty-four were written by men, including editors, 
statesmen, educators, ex-presidents, etc. Only one was written by 
awoman. The following quotation is illustrative of the trend of 
all of them: 


M. Emil Reymond has made this melancholy announcement in the Senate: 
“We are living in an age when women have pronounced upon themselves a 
judgment that is dangerous in the highest degree to the development of the 
population We have the right to do what we will with the life that is 
in us, say they.” 
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Thus the desire for the development of interests and aptitudes 
other than the maternal is stigmatized as “dangerous,” ‘“melan- 
choly,” “degrading,” “abnormal,” “indicative of decay.” On the 
other hand, excessive maternity receives many cheap but effective 
rewards. For example, the Jesuit priests hold special meetings to 
laud maternity. The German Kaiser announces that he will now 
be godfather to seventh, eighth, and ninth sons, even if daughters 
intervene. The ex-President has written a letter of congratulation 
to the mother of nine. 

Law.—Since its beginning as a human institution law has been 
a powerful instrument for the control of women. The subjection 
of women was originally an irrational consequence of sex differences 
in reproductive function. It was not intended by either men or 
women, but simply resu‘ted from the natural physiological handi- 
caps of women, and the attempts of humanity to adapt itself to 
physiological nature through the crude methods of trial and error. 
When law was formulated, this subjection was defined, and thus 
furthered. It would take too long to cite all the legal provisions 
that contribute, indirectly, to keep women from developing indi- 
vidualistic interests and capacities. Among the most important 
indirect forces in law which affect women to keep them child- 
bearers and child-rearers on!y are those provisions that tend to 
restrain them from possessing and controlling property. Such pro- 
visions have made of women a comparatively possessionless class, 
and have thus deprived them of the fundamentals of power. While 
affirming the essential nature of woman to be satisfied with mater- 
nity and with maternal duties only, society has always taken every 
precaution to close the avenues to ways of escape therefrom. 

Two legal provisions which bear directly on women to compel 
them to keep up the birth rate may be mentioned here. The first 
of these is the provision whereby sterility in the wife may be made 
a cause of divorce. This would be a powerful inducement to women 
who loved their husbands to bear children if they could. The sec- 
ond provision is that which forbids the communication of the 
data of science in the matter of the means of birth control. The 
American laws are very drastic on this point. Recently in New 
York City a man was sentenced to prison for violating this law. 
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The more advanced democratic nations have ceased to practice 
military conscription. They no longer conscript their men to bear 
arms, depending on the volunteer army. But they conscript their 
women to bear children by legally prohibiting the publication or 
communication of the knowledge which would make child-bearing 
voluntary. 

Child-rearing is also legally insured by those provisions which 
forbid and punish abortion, infanticide, and infant desertion. 
There could be no better proof of the insufficiency of maternal 
instinct as a guaranty of population than the drastic laws which 
we have against birth control, abortion, infanticide, and infant 
desertion. 

Belief —Belief, ‘‘which controls the hidden portions of life,” has 
been used powerfully in the interests of population. Orthodox 
women, for example, regard family limitation as a sin, punishable 
in the hereafter. Few explicit exhortations concerning the birth 
rate are discoverable in the various “Words” of God. The belief 
that family limitation will be punished in the hereafter seems to 
have been evolved mainly by priests out of the slender materials 
of a few quotations from Holy Writ, such as “God said unto them, 
‘Multiply and replenish the earth,’’’ and from the scriptural allu- 
sion to children as the gifts of God. Being gifts from God, it fol- 
lows that they may not be refused except at the peril of incurring 
God’s displeasure. 

Education.—The education of women has always, until the end 
of the nineteenth century, been limited to such matters as would 
become a creature who could and should have no aspirations for a 
life of her own. We find the proper education for girls outlined in 
the writings of such educators as Rousseau, Fénelon, St. Jerome, 
and in Godey’s Lady’s Book. Not only have the “social guardians”’ 
used education as a negative means of control, by failing to provide 
any real enlightenment for women, but education has been made 
a positive instrument for control. This was accomplished by drill- 
ing into the young and unformed mind, while yet it was too imma- 
ture to reason independently, such facts and notions as would give 
the girl a conception of herself only as future wife and mother. 
Rousseau, for instance, demanded freedom and individual liberty of 
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development for everybody except Sophia, who was to be deliber- 
ately trained up as a means to an end. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century when the hard battle for the real enlightenment 
of women was being fought, one of the most frequently recurring 
objections to admitting women to knowledge was that “the popu- 
lation would suffer,” “the essential nature of woman would be 
changed,” “the family would decay,” and “‘the birth rate would 
fall.” Those in control of society yielded up the old prescribed 
education of women only after a stubborn struggle, realizing that 
with the passing of the old training an important means of social 
control was slipping out of their hands. 

Art.—A very long paper might be written to describe the various 
uses to which art has been put in holding up the ideal of mother- 
hood. The mother, with children at her breast, is the favorite 
theme of artists. The galleries of Europe are hung full of Madonnas 
of every age and degree. Poetry abounds in allusions to the sacred- 
ness and charm of motherhood, depicting the yearning of the adult 
for his mother’s knee. Fiction is replete with happy and adoring 
mothers. Thousands of songs are written and sung concerning the 
ideal relation which exists between mother and child. In pursuing 
the mother-child theme through art one would not be led to suspect 
that society finds it necessary to make laws against contraconception, 
infanticide, abortion, and infant desertion. Art holds up to view 
only the compensations of motherhood, leaving the other half of the 
theme in obscurity, and thus acting as a subtle ally of population. 

Illusion.—This is the last of Ross’s categories to which I wish 
to refer. Ross says: 

In the taming of men there must be provided coil after coil to entangle the 
unruly one. Mankind must use snares as well as leading-strings, will-o-the- 
wisps as well as lanterns. The truth by all means, if it will promote obedience, 
but in any case obedience! We shall examine not creeds now, but the films, 
veils, hidden mirrors, and half lights by which men are duped as to that which 
lies nearest them, their own experience. This time we shall see men led cap- 
tive, not by dogmas concerning a world beyond experience, but by artfully 
fostered misconceptions of the pains, satisfactions, and values lying under their 
very noses. 

One of the most effective ways of creating the desired illusion 
about any matter is by concealing and tabooing the mention of all 
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the painful and disagreeable circumstances connected with it. 
Thus there is a very stern social taboo on conversation about the 
processes of birth. The utmost care is taken to conceal the agonies 
and risks of child-birth from the young. Announcement is rarely 
made of the true cause of deaths from child-birth. The statistics 
of maternal mortality have been neglected by departments of 
health, and the few compilations which have been made have not 
achieved any wide publicity or popular discussion. Says Katharine 
Anthony, in her recent book on Feminism in Germany and Scandi- 
navia (1915): 

There is no evidence that the death rate of women from child-birth has 
caused the governing classes many sleepless nights. 


Anthony gives some statistics from Prussia (where the figures 
have been calculated), showing that 
between 1891 and 1goo 11 per cent of the deaths of all women between the ages 
of twenty-five and forty years occurred in child-birth During forty 
years of peace Germany lost 400,000 mothers’ lives, that is, ten times what 
she lost in soldiers’ lives in the campaign of 1870 and 1871. 


Such facts would be of wide public interest, especially to women, 
yet there is no tendency at all to spread them broadcast or to make 
propaganda of them. Public attention is constantly being called 
to the statistics of infant mortality, but the statistics of maternal 
mortality are neglected and suppressed. 

The pains, the dangers, and risks of child-bearing are tabooed as 
subjects of conversation. The drudgery, the monotonous labor, 
and other disagreeable features of child-rearing are minimized by 
“‘the social guardians.” On the other hand, the joys and compen- 
sations of motherhood are magnified and presented to conscious- 
ness on every hand. Thus the tendency is to create an illusion 
whereby motherhood will appear to consist of compensations only, 
and thus come to be desired by those for whom the illusion is 
intended. 

There is one further class of devices for controlling women that 
does not seem to fit any of the categories mentioned by Ross. I 
refer to threats of evil consequence to those who refrain from child- 
bearing. This class of social devices I shall call ‘bugaboos.”’ 
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Medical men have done much to help population (and at the same 
time to increase obstetrical practice!) by inventing bugaboos. For 
example, it is frequently stated by medical men, and is quite 
generally believed by women, that if first child-birth is delayed 
until the age of thirty years the pains and dangers of the process 
will be very gravely increased, and that therefore women will find 
it advantageous to begin bearing children early in life. It is added 
that the younger the woman begins to bear the less suffering will 
be experienced. One looks in vain, however, for any objective evi- 
dence that such is the case. The statements appear to be founded on 
no array of facts whatever, and until they are so founded they 
lie under the suspicion of being merely devices for social control. 

One also reads that women who bear children live longer on the 
average than those who do not, which is taken to mean that child- 
bearing has a favorable influence on longevity. It may well be that 
women who bear many children live longer than those who do not, 
but the only implication probably is that those women who could 
not endure the strain of repeated births died young, and thus 
naturally did not have many children. The facts may indeed be 
as above stated, and yet child-bearing may be distinctly prejudicial 
to longevity. 

A third bugaboo is that if a child is reared alone, without 
brothers and sisters, he will grow up selfish, egoistic, and an unde- 
sirable citizen. Figures are, however, so far lacking to show the 
disastrous consequences of being an only child. 

From these brief instances it seems very clear that “the social 
guardians” have not really believed that maternal instinct is alone 
a sufficient guaranty of population. They have made use of all 
possible social devices to insure not only child-bearing, but child- 
rearing. Belief, law, public opinion, illusion, education, art, and 
bugaboos have all been used to re-enforce maternal instinct. We 
shall never know just how much maternal instinct alone will do for 
population until all the forces and influences exemplified above have 
become inoperative. As soon as women become fully conscious of 
the fact that they have been and are controlled by these devices 
the latter will become useless, and we shall get a truer measure 


of maternal feeling. 
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One who learns why society is urging him into the straight and narrow way 
will resist its pressure. One who sees clearly how he is controlled will thence- 
forth be emancipated. To betray the secrets of ascendancy is to forearm the 
individual in his struggle with society. 

The time is coming, and is indeed almost at hand, when all the 
most intelligent women of the community, who are the most desir- 
able child-bearers, will become conscious of the methods of social 
control. The type of normality will be questioned; the laws will 
be repealed and changed; enlightenment will prevail; belief will be 
seen to rest upon dogmas; illusion will fade away and give place 
to clearness of view; the bugaboos will lose their power to frighten. 
How will “the social guardians’”’ induce women to bear a surplus 
population when all these cheap, effective methods no longer work ? 

The natural desire for children may, and probably will, always 
guarantee a stationary population, even if child-bearing should 
become a voluntary matter. But if a surplus population is desired 
for national aggrandizement, it would seem that there will remain 
but one effective social device whereby this can be secured, namely, 
adequate compensation, either in money or in fame. If it were pos- 
sible to become rich or famous by bearing numerous fine children, 
many a woman would no doubt be eager to bring up eight or ten, 
though if acting at the dictation of maternal instinct only, she would 
have brought up but one or two. When the cheap devices no 
longer work, we shall expect expensive devices to replace them, if 
the same result is still desired by the governors of society. 

If these matters could be clearly raised to consciousness, so that 
this aspect of human life could be managed rationally, instead of 
irrationally as at present, the social gain would be enormous— 


assuming always that the increased happiness and usefulness of 


women would, in general, be regarded as social gain. 





TRADE UNIONS AND EFFICIENCY 
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The great majority of employers who boast of efficiency in their 
establishments do not deal with trade unions. Most employers 
who work with trade unions are dissatisfied with present-day 
efficiency. The largest employing group of all do not have effi- 
ciency, nor do they recognize labor organizations. Why this 
dilemma ? 

To the minds of many employers, the root of the evil has been 
in certain policies more or less advocated and practiced by trade 
unions. These policies are believed to have poisoned the morale 
of the whole wage-earning group. Analysis of the experiences 
which led to their adoption may very well clear the air and lead 
to practical suggestions which may indicate a way out of the 
dilemma. The policies are: 

I. Limitation of output.—(a) In many lines of work it has been 
the general custom for the employer to release his men when a job 
is once done until another is in sight. To claim that the more 
work they do the more work employees will find to do flatly con- 
tradicts the bitter experiences of workers who have repeatedly 
been hired for one job and then dropped. It is clearly a case where 
a general economic truth finds little or no concrete application. 
A sound theory is cold comfort to a plasterer who knows full well 
that when so many square yards are plastered he must join the 
rest of the job-seekers. What is more logical than, in self-defense, 
to limit the amount of work that will be done in a day and to spread 
the work over more time? (6) With the introduction of “speeding- 
up” devices, whether piece rates, task and bonus payments, or the 
use of one fast worker as a “‘pace-setter,”’ the drive becomes the 
pace that kills. Again and again, when a high standard of output 
has been achieved, piece rates have been reduced to keep wages 
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at a moderate average. The resulting physical strain and nervous 
tension, and the unfairness in payments, have soon brought em- 
ployees to seek methods of self-protection. Limitation of output 
has been the result. 

II. Limitation of apprentices—This means more work and 
better pay for those zlready employed. It protects aged workers 
from too strenuous competition with the youth. In a state of 
affairs where the first end of man must be to get and hold a job, 
and to get as much pay as possible, it is not strange that men 
band together to create a monopoly of their skill. Their lesson in 
the power of monopoly has already been well taught them. In 
a society where no adequate opportunity is offered to put by for 
age, it is natural for older men to cling desperately to jobs. The 
upshot of this has been limitation of apprentices. 

III. Collective agreements at uniform rates—The sacred right 
of workers to bargain individually with employers has been zeal- 
ously defended—by employers who would preserve the liberty 
and equality of opportunity for employees. But equality in bar- 
gaining power cannot be so obtained. Inequality of bargaining 
power may be satisfactory to some; it is impossible if democracy, 
liberty, and justice are to be more than words. The worker must 
sell at once at the best possible price the one thing he has to sell— 
labor. The employer can generally pick and choose, and wait to 
obtain labor when he wants it, at a price agreeable to him. 

To bring any approximation of equality into this situation, 
employees must stand together as one man in bargaining with 
managements. It is not easy to discharge, to replace, or to cut 
the wage rate of a whole working force. There is a stronger like- 
lihood that a mutually self-respecting adjustment can be reached 
with a united group than with each worker separately. 

In this collective agreement it is necessary and legitimate that 
the rights of all to a living wage be recognized. Where union men 
are signally deficient, there is no objection to replacing them with 
more satisfactory union men. But the right of all, regardless of 
skill, to enough to perpetuate and conserve sound vitality is 
established by a uniform rate. Objection to extra pay for more 
efficient work has been that either directly or indirectly it sets 
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a too exacting standard for all workers, leading to a lowered wage 
rate and to larger output (resulting the sooner in unemployment). 
IV. The union shop.—A collective agreement is made with an 
organization. Its members have exerted themselves to create and 
maintain their organization and to conclude agreements with 
employers. They have to an extent equalized bargaining. To 
their organization should rightly be the fruits thereof. Those who 
would profit by the terms of agreement are with justification 
expected to have joined the union. To require such membership 
in fellow-employees as a part of a collective agreement is to estab- 
lish a union shop (less accurately called “closed shop”). This 
renders secure the party of the second part, who can count upon 
his organization to enforce the conditions of collective agreement. 
Only so can they be enforced upon either workers or managers. 
Those who confront this situation with the proposition that it 
takes away liberty of individual contract fail wholly to understand 
that the liberty of the manual worker is already exceedingly 
limited. It is limited by (a) skill in only one kind of work, or 
(6) no skill; (c) lack of appreciable savings, and (d) consequent 
urgency of earning money to support himself and his family; (e) 
inability to go far for work; (/) competition for what jobs there are. 
V. Sympathetic strikes.—-Frequently employees by themselves 
cannot secure conditions of equal bargaining. Organization to 
include employees in other concerns so that a whole class of work- 
ers can act together is necessary. When adjustment of troubles 
with one employer, by means of an employees’ strike, is impossible, 
conditions of equality have been sought by asking employees in 
other similar concerns to join in a sympathetic strike. This was 
an especially equalizing force when unionism was weak and oppo- 
sition strong. It had the effect of bringing the question before 
a larger tribunal, where less partisan judgment could have weight. 
Sympathetic strikes have been one more way by which employees 
have gained respectful and effective hearing. They are resorted 
to less and less frequently, as better machinery for conciliation 
and arbitration develops. 
VI. The walking delegate.—He is the union agent in whom more 
or less power to make agreements and call strikes, both direct and 
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sympathetic, has been placed. Employers call in lawyers to secure 
collections, protect trademarks, and the like, in order to escape 
personal encounters and to secure expert help. But they have 
vehemently resented the intrusion of a representative to protect 
employees’ interests. Direct intercession by workers on their 
own behalf has very often led to discharge and even to blacklisting. 
It is dangerous to be employed at the same time that one speaks 
for the employed. If employees would speak effectively, a third 
party is required. Enter the walking delegate, or, more correctly, 
the business agent. Chosen with an eye to his ability to state 
and carry his case, he has become skilled in representing employees 
in the most able fashion. Incidentally, the power of such officials 
to call strikes is being very much restricted by the unions them- 
selves as better constitutional forms for the government of unions 
and of their relations with employers develop. 

VII. The boycott.—A further cause of disruption pertains less 
directly to efficiency—the boycott. This is still another method of 
putting organized labor into an effective position in dealing with 
employers on equal terms. So far as it is only the organized power 
of consumers urging other consumers to refrain from dealing in 


certain goods it is a prerogative absolutely necessary and defen- 
sible. The place of the consumer in the control of industry is 
a vital one too long overlooked. 


These facts emerge from our analysis. Management and 
workers are at odds in determining: (a) conditions of work; (0d) 
hours; (c) base rate of wages; (d) “efficiency rate”’ above base rate, 
or ways of distributing profits; (e) methods of conciliation and arbi- 
tration; (f) tenure of employment; (g) what is a sufficient supply 
of skilled workers. 

May not this be because (a) conditions of work have been 
determined solely by employers; (b) hours are settled upon by 
employers; (c) the base rate of wages is governed by “supply and 
demand” (which means that where workers are plenty the pay 
approximates a low subsistence wage); (d) efficiency rates of wages 
and profit-sharing plans are wholly optional with the employer; 
(e) where the foreman has absolute power of discharge and 
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discipline there is little chance for conciliation over grievances; 
(f) length of employment rests wholly in the employer’s hands, 
dependent generally on volume of business; (g) there has been no 
comprehensive effort by the community to assure industrial train- 
ing for citizens, or to determine accurately what type of skill is 
in demand ? 

Most important of all, may it not be that the employer has 
conceived that ‘“‘this is my business,” to do with as he sees fit ? 
And in the pressure of competition he has felt forced to look out 
for “my business” with a single eye. And having to protect his 
own interests so predominantly, he has not realized that employees 
in self-defense were only resorting to tactics which grew from the 
same root—‘‘every man for himself,” “this is business we’re 
running, not charity.” 

To give as good as you get may not be sound ethics. But 
employees, between the millstones of rising cost of living and the 
economy of employers, have not been in a position to learn or to 
teach “industrial peace,” “identity of interests,” or “co-operation.” 
As a recent writer has put it: “Let us all dress and have dinner 
before we talk of morals.” 

One of the great strides of improvement that a more judicial 
attitude toward unionism and efficiency is bound to bring is that 
we shall frankly face facts that are now admitted only with reluc- 
tance. Such facts are that the present relationship between 
worker and manager does not conduce to harmony or efficiency; 
that there is no approach to identity of interest between the two; 
and that there is little or no effort to conduct this irrepressible 
conflict in constitutional and parliamentary rather than in military 
fashion. Bad blood and resort to strikes are frequent, and might 
with reason be more so. “Efficiency,”’ maximum output, “looking 
out for the interest of the firm ’’—these are unceremoniously Jaughed 
out of union meetings. 

Common-sense joins with business acumen and a more con- 
sistent interpretation of democracy in demanding that unions 
have more to say about the conduct of business, and that the community 
assume its responsibility in setting the industrial stage in an orderly, 
statesmanlike fashion. This will give opportunity to do to some 
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extent in industry exactly what we try to do in politics—express 
and carry our opinions by securing majority consent. 

Concretely, this would probably mean some such state of 
affairs as this: (a) workers would have a voice (by crafts and indus- 
tries) in deciding conditions under which they and their fellows 
work, the tools with which they work, the manner in which the 
work is done; (6) workers would have a voice in determining 
hours; only so can excessive monotony of work and fatigue be 
guarded against, and ample leisure be secured; (c) workers would 
have a voice in determining base rates of wages; (d) workers 
would have a voice in fixing efficiency rates, or in the division of 
the profits; this is an essential condition of protecting earnings 
when productivity increases; (e) machinery for full conciliation, 
arbitration, and appeal to strike to settle all the above questions, 
as well as to settle questions of discharge and discipline, would be 
provided; (/) when individual concerns had steadied their own work 
so as to offer regular employment so far as possible, workers would 
have resort to a thoroughly organized system of state and inter- 
state labor exchanges; fares could be advanced by employers or 
the state when new jobs were in sight in distant places, but with 
all this there would be unavoidable idleness of willing workers; 
state unemployment insurance to offer benefits for ten or twelve 
weeks a year must be provided; (g) opportunity would be given 
on part or full time, till at least the eighteenth year, for all youth 
to get general cultural and technical equipment (with specialized 
instruction through employers). 


One need know only the elements of psychology to appreciate 
that developments in the above directions are indispensable if we 
are to have conditions under which workers approach work and 
embrace methods of efficiency with real interest, zest, and sym- 
pathy. It is unnatural and well-nigh immoral to expect fidelity, 
obedience, and diligence in industry today. Any person conscious 
of his own nature will find ineradicable instincts which point the 
way to and reinforce the preceding suggestions as necessary, if the 
organization of industry is to be in harmony with familiar facts 
of human nature. 
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The instinct to possess what one creates or helps to create and 
to dispose of it as one sees fit is sound and must be reckoned with. 
It is completely at odds with a condition where one owns and 
another operates. 

The instinct to slacken effort when the connection between 
effort and reward exists only in economic theory is normal to the 
human economy. Yet by far the largest part of our payment 
schemes provide only an approximate relation between effort and 
reward. And our payments to investors (interest, dividends, and 
rent) make no pretense at such relation. 

The instinct to see a thing grow under one’s hand, and to exer- 
cise one’s ingenuity as to the best way to proceed, is healthy. To 
give to one man all the planning work, to another only routine 
execution; to subdivide tasks into stupidly minute divisions— 
these are not ways calculated to stimulate initiative and interest. 

The instinct which makes us carry through with alacrity a self- 
chosen task, when we rebel at the same task forced upon us by 
someone else, is one notably human. The practical bearing of this 
is twofold. People must be given a greater measure of choice of 
occupations, which can come about only with longer general and 
technical training; and they must be allowed wider latitude in the 
choice of particular jobs, and in ways of working at those jobs. 

The instinct to do a piece of work in the easiest way, to save 
labor, is inherent in organisms which more often than not follow 
lines of least resistance. Out of this grows our hatred of waste. 
To conceive that human beings love the old, laborious ways so 
much that, when easier and more rapid ones are disclosed, they 
will deliberately turn from them, contradicts all experience. 
Guarantee all displaced workers other work at pay, hours, and working 
conditions equally favorable, and watch the increase in demand for 
and supply of labor-saving devices. 

The instinct of self-preservation is fundamental; and equally so 
is the instinct to propagate and to provide for one’s family. Both 
can be satisfied only where there is permanent employment with 
adequate earnings. We have already suggested that greater per- 
manence of employment waits upon more discerning internal 
management of business, and upon better organization in the labor 
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market. Adequate earnings will result from strong organization, 
determination of wage rates by the collective bargaining of joint 
boards, high productivity, social insurance during weeks of idleness 
due to accidents, disability, sickness, or unemployment. 

In a word, it is contradictory to the deep predispositions of 
men—contrary to what we know of human nature—that industry 
should be at the same time despotic and efficient. And more, in 
order for it to be wholly efficient, industry must be wholly demo- 
cratic—in the sense of affording to all concerned the impulse and 
inducement to contribute their best, and to assume full and equal 
responsibility as members of a close-knit society. 

All points of view lead to two main conclusions: (a) industry 
must become an actual and working partnership, with full repre- 
sentation and consent of all involved; (0) to this end the immediate 
demand upon each industry is that it be so conducted that all 
workers be trained as rapidly as possible into a sense of responsi- 
bility, into good judgment, into full play of all capacities. 

A sense of responsibility and judgment, like other human 
accomplishments, develops only with exercise. There must be 
a sharing of real responsibility, an actual chance to use judgment. 
Industry must have a definitely educational motive, and this edu- 
cation must be toward full and equal participation in the control 
of industry. 

Already trade unions are a highly educative force. Potentially 
the organization of labor, let it assume what forms it will, assures 
the workers’ participation in control. Ultimately this is indis- 
pensable to efficiency, since efficiency is humanly impossible unless 
operation is either under the direct or representative control of all 
the affected parties. In due season the outgrowth of the full 
organization of labor will be democracy and efficiency in industry. 





































































































YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TWO GROUPS, EACH OF 1,000 
YOUNG RECIDIVISTS: 


WILLIAM HEALY 
Director of the Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile Court of Chicago 


AUGUSTA F. BRONNER 
Assistant Director of the Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile Court of Chicago 





The after-careers of young offenders of our first series, studied 
some years ago, show very clearly the immense importance of 
studying the causation of delinquency at the only time when it 
really can satisfactorily be studied, namely, during the years when 
delinquency begins. All of our experience goes to show that the 
many writers who insist that practically all criminal careers begin 
during youth are entirely correct. Not only is the high point for 
crime, according to ages, weil within the later years of adolescence, 
but very many delinquents begin their careers even younger. 

That thorough case studies can only be made during these 
earlier years is amply witnessed to by many facts we have observed. 
Later, the individual has broken away from his family, has fre- 
quently taken on a new attitude which makes the ascertainment of 
fundamentals difficult, is more likely to have drifted from his home 
town, perhaps shows deterioration from dissipation that is alto- 
gether hard to distinguish from innate mental defect. Besides 
this, the many interesting and more subtle psychological consid- 
erations concerning the earliest growth of criminalism steadily 
become more difficult to discern. 

Treatment of delinquent tendencies, to say nothing of prophy- 
laxis, rapidly becomes more difficult with the increment of years; 
while etiology and diagnosis may not be fairly developed without a 
wide range of facts. 

There should be every rational demand for this more thorough 
study, both as a large social issue and because, if anything is going 
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to be offered to courts and institutional people that is safe as a guide, 
it must be offered from the standpoint of adequate diagnosis and 
prognosis. In this country we have swerved already, with the 


advancing socialization of our courts, from the tradition of set 
punishment for a given offense. But to help the adjudicating 
authorities in their decisions they must not be given a mere bald 
statement of what the individual is on the physical side and on the 
mental side from the psychiatric standpoint; there is much more 
at the foundations of delinquency than that. What are all the 
main elements which have caused this offender’s conduct ? What 
efficient remedies can be offered? To meet these fundamental 
issues a broader study is necessary. 

We have watched many cases of our first series steadily develop 
anti-social trends, and we have observed many others achieve 
great moral successes. To discuss reasons for the variance would 
necessitate the introduction of a large number of long case histories. 
To get some general light on our subject, we have now undertaken 
a different study, namely, that of a comparison of a number of 
important facts pertaining to two groups, each of 1,000 young 
recidivists. A study of the first series was elaborated in The Indi- 
vidual Delinquent. This later series is composed of a similar group 
not in any way overlapping. From this large number, so carefully 
studied during several years, it is hoped that there may be gathered 
many points of the most practical significance in this field. 

By way of warning against superficial inferences from our 
findings, it is well to insist that conclusions must be drawn with 
circumspection. We present a picture of facts without any direct 
interpretation of causes of delinquency; that requires careful eval- 
uation of factors in each case. Then, concerning differences 
between the two series, relating to environment, we feel that these 
may express little other than chance selection of cases and different 
standards of judgment about conditions. 


AGE 


There is no essential variation in the ages of the two groups. 
The average comes at about 16 years, as might be expected in 
juvenile-court material, where the upper limit for boys is 17 years 
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and for girls, 18 years. That we had to include children as young 
as 8 or g years will not surprise any one of large experience, since, 
as the result of effective teaching, perhaps by a criminal parent, 
there may already have been, even at this age, a couple of years of 
successful thieving. But these cases are rare, and much the largest 
proportion is made up of adolescents. 


SEX 


The sexes are involved in about the same ratio as in ordinary 
court work, the males being from two and one-half to three and 
one-half times as many as the females. 


OFFENSES 


Our figures on offenses should be of much interest to the student 
of criminalistics. They are worked up with a great deal of care, 
and include much information other than the ordinary court charge; 
in other words, they represent with considerable accuracy the actual 
anti-social trends of these young offenders. The interest of these 
statistics lies (a) in comparison of the sexes, (b) in comparison of 
the offenses of young individuals with what is generally known 
about offenses at later ages, (c) in showing some changes that are 
taking place in types of offenses under the rapidly altering con- 
ditions of our material civilization, and (d) in the remarkable 
differences which exist between the usual run of offenses com- 
mitted in the older cities of Europe, and even of the United 
States, as compared to Chicago. Our city, with its problems of 
of immigration, new growth, etc., without the more manifest prob- 
lems of excessive poverty and social degeneracy of many European 
Cities, is thoroughly typical of certain phases of life in the United 
States. 

Stealing.—In our old series (hereinafter to be designated as O.S.) 
66 per cent of the males and 32 per cent of the females, and in the 
new series (hereinafter to be designated as N.S.) 70 per cent of 
the males and 30 per cent of the females had engaged in stealing. 
Under the head of stealing we include all ordinary kinds of thieving 


where violence is not used. 
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Burglary.—O.S., males, 8 per cent; N.S.,17 percent. Burglary 
consists in actually “breaking and entering” for the purpose of 
stealing. This indulgence on the part of our American youth in 
desperate and adventuresome undertakings is a very significant 
fact, and that in two successive series there should have been a 
doubling of the number of those engaged in burglary is itself of 
importance. 

Street robbery with violence: “‘ hold-ups.’’—O.S., males, 1 per cent; 
N.S., 4 per cent. Very striking is this increase in the desperate 
delinquency of street robbery. Everyone knows that this type of 
crime is committed for the most part by young men over the 
juvenile-court age; but there has been a steady tendency, among 
us in the last few years, to an increase of this delinquency among 
younger males. (Of course it is very rarely that females engage 
in either burglary or street robbery, although sometimes we find 
that they are accomplices. Occasionally out of pure spirit of 
adventure a girl may indulge in housebreaking.) 

Stealing automobiles.—A new type of offense which offers peculiar 
inducements to the adventuresome youth is the stealing and driving 
away of automobiles. Because of the increase of the number of 
automobiles in the last few years, no satisfactory comparison is 
possible, but within the time that our new series was studied scores 
of cases have been brought to the Juvenile Court. 

Picking pockets—O.S. and N.S., 1.5 per cent each. It would 
be interesting to compare these figures, were it possible, with those 
for the same offenses in cities, such as those of Europe, where 
poverty is much more prevalent. 

Forgery.—O.S., males, 1.7 per cent, females, 2 per cent; N.S., 
males, 2 per cent, females, 1.5 per cent. 

Carrying concealed weapons.—O.S., males, 1.5 per cent; N.S., 
2. § per cent. 

Of other types of ‘‘crime against property”’ we need say little, 
because the proportions are small and show no essential variation. 
In any practical situation it is impossible to follow the classical 
lines of differentiating delinquencies according to “crimes against 
property,” “‘crimes against the person,” etc. But, in considering 
offenses of the latter order, we first enumerate— 
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Sexual offenses.— 

Female offenders: O.S., 60 per cent; N.S., 73 per cent. In 
studying the females of our old series, we did not discriminate 
between a slight amount of sexual offense with the opposite sex 
and the promiscuity which characterizes all grades of prostitution. 
But of the females in our new series 57 per cent were guilty of 
promiscuous offenses, being thus young prostitutes or on the border 
of becoming so. Other sex offenses of which females are found to 
be guilty are homosexual perversions, exhibitionism, extreme ob- 
scenity, and, particularly significant, the grave misdemeanor of 
deliberately teaching bad sex knowledge. 

Male offenders: O.S. and N.S., 4.5 per cent. This represents 
those who were charged or were otherwise known to us as being 
sexual offenders with the opposite sex. These figures, with their 
great contrast to those for females, undoubtedly represent the 
truth of the situation, particularly because they are based on 
information over and beyond that which has been revealed in court. 
The fact is that males up to 17 years of age are very infrequently 
guilty of such offenses. Another proof of this is the infrequency 
of venereal disease among males coming before the Juvenile 
Court. On the contrary, a large number of the females are thus 
diseased. This last fact should be especially noted, as a reply to 
those who assert that young males are not brought before the 
court for sexual delinquencies and that females are thus unfairly 
treated. 

Sex perversions.—O.S., males, 4 per cent, females, 3 per cent; 
N.S., males, 4 per cent, females, 1.5 per cent. Exhibitionism and 
extreme obscenity appear with about equal frequency in both sexes. 
The more violent sex offenses are, of course, almost entirely on the 
male side. We find 1 per cent of our boys guilty of tampering with 
little girls, and 0.5 per cent were guilty of serious sex assault. 
Also, 0.5 per cent of our males engaged in the strange offense of 
touching women on the street—an indirect sex demonstration, with 
no attempt at assault. 

Truancy.—O.S., males, 32 per cent, females, 7.5 per cent; N.S., 
males, 43 per cent, females, 4 per cent. Under the head of truancy 
are counted only those cases in which non-attendance at school 
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has been excessive for reasons other than illness. Many of the 
boys had already been to the Parental School, a detention institu- 
tion for truants. From these facts it may be surmised that, since 
the earliest offense is so frequently truancy, a good vantage-ground 
for the early understanding of delinquent tendencies and the treat- 
ment of them is to be found in thorough study of truants at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Running away from home.—O.S., males, 39 per cent, females, 
25 per cent; N.S., males, 48 per cent, females, 37 per cent. By 
running away from home we mean more than merely staying 
away overnight. (Of course we know of many others who have 
run away from home, whose action was justified on account of 
deplorable family conditions.) The unexpectedly large percentage 
of young females who run away from home is due to the general 
nature of their delinquencies, namely, sex offenses, which lead them 
to leave home in order to seek illicit partnership. 

V agrancy.—O.S., males, 2 per cent; N.S., 5 percent. Vagrancy 
in the female is very uncommon. 

Not working, eic.—N.S., males, about 10 per cent. Except 
when family circumstances justify it, not working is to be consid- 
ered as a delinquency. It is an irregular charge and frequently 
brought by families themselves, and cannot be fairly enumerated 
for comparison. 

“Out nights.” —N.S., females, 10 per cent. In city life this con- 
stitutes a very real offense, particularly for young females, but 
the charge is only irregularly made, and figures, as for those classi- 
fied as not working, are quite incomplete. 

Delinquencies of violence—N.S., males, 15 per cent; females, 
15 per cent. Under the head of violence it is necessary to include 
malicious mischief, bad temper, and violent general behavior. 
These delinquencies are only of interest in comparing males and 
females. The physical characteristics of the average female who 
comes before the Juvenile Court explain the unexpectedly large 
number of offenses of violence. The facts of physical overdevelop- 
ment are shown below. 

Attempted suicide—O.S., males, 0.5 per cent, females, 3 per 
cent; N.S., the same. 
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Other delinquencies, such as cruelty to children, threats to kill, 
attempts to poison, manslaughter, arson, and rarely murder, occur, 
but only infrequently, generally in less than 1 per cent of our cases. 

False accusations.—O.S., males, 1 per cent, females, 5 per cent; 
N.S., males, 0.2 per cent, females, g per cent. This category 
includes only cases of very serious and persistent false accusation. 

Excessive lying.—O.S., males, 14 per cent, females, 27 per cent; 
N.S., males, 7 per cent, females, 14 per cent. This charge is made 
only when lying is a notorious characteristic of the individual. 
The overwhelming preponderance of proportion of this charge 
against females is, of course, quite characteristic and often com- 
mented on. 

Alcoholic intoxication.—Each series, about 3 per cent for each 
sex. Drinking as a contributory cause of sex delinquency in young 
women is, of course, more common than is shown in the above 
figures. But, on the whole, there is very little use of alcoholic 
stimulants among our juvenile population. 

Use of drugs——The use of drugs is quite uncommon with 
offenders until the period beyond the juvenile-court age; it is 


very seldom that we encounter a case of it. 
Gambling.—O.S and N.S., males, 2 per cent. Sometimes the 
passion for gambling even at an early age leads to serious thieving. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


From the time of our earliest work we have noted that physical 
conditions of offenders found to prevail in Europe do not appear 
nearly so frequently with us. What is true for Italy or England 
in these respects is not at all true for Boston or Chicago. Nothing 
so well illustrates this as our small proportions of those who are 
suffering from malnutrition and who are victims of the develop- 
mental conditions resulting in so-called “‘degeneracy.”’ 

Age-weight correlations.—Perhaps the best indication of nutri- 
tional and general developmental conditions is to be found in 
correlating weight and age, and comparing with the established 
norm. For comparison we have always used Burk’s curve, built 
up from data concerning 69,000 American young people. Of males, 
we find, O.S., 50 per cent; N.S., 64 per cent falling above the 
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normal curve, and of females, O.S., 73 per cent; N.S., 72 per cent 
were of more than average weight for their ages. The status of 
the males is only of interest inasmuch as it shows that crime in our 
community is not at all the consequence of malnutrition following 
upon poverty, to which it is largely ascribed by writers in the 
older countries. Of very great interest is the frequent physical 
overdevelopment of the young females. There can be no doubi 
that the common-sense observation of many judges is true, namely, 
that a girl’s sex delinquency frequently is based on physical 
overdevelopment—perhaps directly causing her attention to be 
drawn to sex life, as well as leading her to be attractive to the 
opposite sex. 

General developmental conditions.—Under the following headings 
we enumerate only cases where the respective conditions are well 
marked. 

Poor general development: O.S., 5 per cent; N.S., 17 per cent 
(males, 21 per cent, females, 8 per cent). 

General poor physical conditions: O.S., 3.5 per cent; N.S., 
7 per cent (males, 7.5 per cent, females, 6.5 per cent). 

Delayed puberty: O.S., 1 percent; N.S., 5 per cent (practically 
none of these cases were among females). In estimating this point 
we have used the ordinary physiological standards. 

Excessive overdevelopment for age: O.S., 4.5 per cent; N.S., 
9 per cent (males, 5 per cent, females, 20 per cent). In both sexes 
we find this factor to be one prime cause of delinquency. 

Premature puberty: O.S., 7.5 per cent; N.S., 14 per cent 
(males, 16 per cent, females, g per cent). The early onset of adoles- 
cence peculiarly gives rise to the well-known instabilities of this 
period and so readily leads to delinquency. 

Good general physical conditions: N.S., males, 25 per cent; 
females, 32 per cent. In our new series we enumerated this positive 
finding to show how many could be considered physically well 
equipped. 

Sensory defects.— 

Defective vision: O.S., 10 per cent; N.S., 15 per cent. We 
have only counted this where the vision was less than half normal, 
or where there was some disabling from other ocular troubles. 
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Defective hearing: O.S., 1.5 per cent; N.S., 1.6 per cent (of 
course, only marked defects are included). 

Other ailments.— 

Diseases and defects of nose and throat (serious cases): O.S., 
6 per cent; N.S., 18 per cent. 

Otorrhea: Only enumerated separately in N.S., 3 per cent. 

Defective teeth (cases of excessively carious teeth): O.S., 3 per 
cent; N.S., 5 per cent. 

Signs of nervous disease: O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., 4 per cent. 
In general, this represents the distinctly neurotic types. 

Somatic signs generally regarded as diagnostic of congenital 
syphilis: N.S., 5.2 per cent (O.S. not enumerated in this way). 
On many of these a negative Wassermann test was recorded, but, 
as everyone knows, this blood test sometimes shows negative when 
damage has previously been done to bodily structure. 

Signs of head injury: O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., 2.7 per cent. 
This does not include ordinary scalp wounds or slight involvement 
of the skull. It is interesting to note the frequency of this injury 
preceding delinquency, as compared to the infrequency in the gen- 
eral population. Other minor ailments are found, of course, in 
various degrees. Fora closer analysis of physical conditions, which 
are probably to be regarded as causative factors of delinquency 
in our old series, we may refer to the chapter on statistics in The 
Individual Delinquent. 

Stigmata of degeneracy.—O.S., 13 per cent; N.S., 3.8 per 
cent. In this category we have placed only those who showed 
marked signs suggesting the “degenerate” type of individual. 
(Stigmata are found with us in greater proportion among the lower 
mental grades who are not recidivists. They are with increasing 
frequency being sent to institutions before environment has led 
them farther astray.) 


MENTAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


The subject of mental classifications of delinquents being so 
much before the public nowadays, we have made our diagnoses 
with much care. Many cases which have been difficult of diag- 
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nosis at first have been seen by us over and over at intervals, and 
considerable follow-up work has been undertaken. 

(A quite unselected group of 500 delinquents brought into the 
Juvenile Detention Home, Chicago, some of them being only first 
offenders, showed 8g per cent to be clearly normal mentally, accord- 
ing to tests given; of the remainder, g per cent were probably 
feeble-minded, and 2 per cent were undecided. These are impor- 
tant figures as bearing upon the general problem of how many 
delinquents are mental defectives—the group studied being the 
most unselected large series that has yet been studied.) 

Certainly normal mentally.—O.S., 67.5 per cent; N.S., 75 per 
cent (males, 76 per cent, females, 70 per cent). The remainder 
fall in various groups as follows: 

Clearly feeble-minded.—O.S., 9.7 per cent; N.S., 11.5 per cent 
(males, 10 per cent, females, 15 per cent). (It should be remem- 
bered that our figures here do not necessarily represent fair pro- 
portions of all juvenile-court delinquents, since our services are 
sometimes invoked first because the individual is suspected by 
someone of being mentally subnormal.) Our grading has been made 
upon the basis of standard definitions and by the use of the Binet 
scale, supplemented, as it should be, by a considerable range of 
other tests. 

Subnormal mentally.—O.S., 8.1 per cent; N.S., 6.4 per cent 
(males, 7.5 per cent, females, 3.3 per cent). This is a class of those 
not ranging low enough on Binet and other tests to be graded as 
feeble-minded, but who are certainly not normal, not even belonging 
to the group designated as poor in ability but normal. 

Dull mentally from physical causes—O.S., 7.9 per cent; N.S., 
3 per cent (males, 3.1 per cent, females, 2.6 per cent). This group 
is composed of those who are not to be considered innately defective, 
because they have physical diseases or defects which may rationally 
be expected to interfere with normal mental functioning. A few 
cases of epilepsy are included which are not otherwise classifiable. 

Psychoses.—O.S., 6.9 per cent; N.S., 4.3 per cent (males, 3.8 
per cent, females, 5.5 per cent). Attempts to classify these psy- 
choses meet with much difficulty. Undoubtedly the dementia 
praecox group preponderates, but even so it is not nearly so frequent 
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at this age as one would expect from the general literature of 
criminology. Certainly not more than 2.5 per cent of our old 
series showed this disease, and, indeed, we are inclined to discount 
even that figure because our follow-up records show some of these 
suspected cases unexpectedly recovering. In our new series, 
dementia praecox does not show as a probability in more than 1 or 2 
per cent of the cases. Other insanities and psychotic ailments, 
such as traumatic constitution, hysteria, choreic and epileptic 
psychoses, etc., appear in very small numbers. 

Constitutional inferiority —O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., the same. 
There are 5 times as many cases among our males as among the 
females. This psychophysical condition forms a definite clinical 
entity, the individual being neither insane nor feeble-minded. 

A contribution to the problem of the relationship of mental 
defect in females to prostitution is found in the accompanying 
table, based upon combined data from our old series and new 
series. It is to be remembered that our cases were studied at the 
average age of about 16, at an age when the standard tests are 
known to be safe, and before bad habits can have caused mental 
deterioration that from our good histories is not recognizable as 
such. Our studies of these groups have been made with great care. 


MENTALITY OF 614 FEMALE OFFENDERS 
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Many of the epileptics were to be classified as mentally normal, 
some were feeble-minded or insane, others merely showed the 
vacillating mental states peculiar to so many cases of this disease 
and were either called subnormal or dull from physical causes. 


MENTAL PECULIARITIES 


Adolescent instabilities and impulses. —O.S., 11 per cent; N.S., 
21 per cent (males, 18 per cent, females, 27 per cent). No one can 
properly reckon up the genetics of criminalism without laying 
great stress on the peculiarities of the adolescent period. We 
have constantly been brought up squarely against these phenomena, 
and have enumerated merely the extreme cases. 

Extreme social suggestibility.—O.S., 2 per cent; N.S., 3 per cent. 
Of course we enumerate here this special mental trait as it was 
shown bearing upon the causation of delinquency. 

Other mental peculiarities —Certain other characteristics come 
out, such as the racial qualities of the negro, obsessive mental 
imagery, the love of gambling, racial characteristics, and, finally, 
abnormal love of excitement and adventure, which leads some of 
our young people to seek unusual experiences. These appear in 
lesser percentages, as: inordinate love of adventure, N.S., 2 per 
cent. 

MENTAL CONFLICT 

The fact that there are mental mechanisms which, unsatis- 
factorily functioning, produce delinquency, forms one of the most 
important considerations for the student of criminalistic beginnings. 
Nothing stands out more clearly in our experience. We offer no 
estimation of the extent of these phenomena; in both series we 
have met with scores of cases among both males and females. 
It is a confession of a weakness in any study of a series of cases 
that mental conflicts are not carefully looked for in every instance. 


BAD HABITS AND EXPERIENCES AS CAUSES 


In both series we have known with considerable fullness the 
facts concerning habits. 

Masturbation in excess —O.S., 10 per cent; N.S., 11 per cent 
(males, 13 per cent, females, 7 per cent). We would not allege that 
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these figures are complete, but our findings are of highest signifi- 
cance, even in the proportions given. Ordinary amount of indul- 
gence in this habit has not been counted in the above. 

Use of alcohoi.—Drinking alcoholic stimulants to an extent that 
could be alleged to be important is as follows: O.S., 3 per cent; 
N.S., 1.7 per cent. Of course even a small amount of drinking 
during adolescence is of great importance, and we have counted 
it as such. 

Use of tobacco.——The use of tobacco to a serious extent was 
found as follows: O.S., 7.5 per cent; N.S., 10 per cent. Of course 
this was always entirely among males. Naturally, we have not 
counted a slight amount of indulgence. 

Use of drugs—Very few cases of drug habit, even of the use 
of cocaine, notwithstanding the popular ideas on this subject, are 
found during the juvenile-court age. 

Extremely early improper sex experiences.—O.S., 13 per cent; 
N.S., 15 per cent (males, 13 per cent, females, 23 per cent). Prob- 
ably this does not include by any means all of the cases, but the 
figures are highly significant. In the analysis of the mental history 


of delinquents these early harmful experiences show themselves as 
of vast importance. 

Early experience with sex perversions.—O.S., 1.5 per cent; N.S., 
2.5 per cent. The males suffer far more frequently in this respect. 
We have found that these experiences are particularly provocative 
of prolonged tendencies to misconduct. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUND 


Through information obtained from various sources, our know]- 
edge of the general environmental background in all cases is accu- 
rate enough in both series to be used for comparison. 

Good home conditions.—N.S., 5 per cent. In our old series this 
positive point, that there was a really good home, was not 
enumerated. 

Extreme lack of parental control—O.S., 23 per cent; N.S., 46 
per cent. Percentages for both sexes are about the same. In 
enumerating this factor we have had to include many types of 
causes, such as lack of control through negligence, through the 
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fact that both parents were away working, through an excessively 
large family, etc. 

Extreme parental neglect.—O.S., 4.5 per cent; N.S., 16 per cent. 
This does not overlap with the former group. 

Alcoholism, immorality, or criminalism in the home.—O.S., 20 
per cent; N.S., 28 per cent. The proportions are practically the 
same for both sexes. 

Poverty.—O.S., 8 per cent; N.S., 24 per cent. We have only 
enumerated poverty where it is a factor sufficient apparently to 
account in some way for the delinquent tendency. We are not sure 
that the difference between the two series represents anything 
significant. 

Home broken up.—O.S., 10 per cent; N.S., 7.5 per cent. 

Excessive quarreling in the home.—O.S., 12 per cent; N.S., 8 
per cent. 

Mentally abnormal parent in the home.—N.S., 7 per cent. This 
fact was not enumerated in this form for our old series. This 
category includes cases where at least one parent at home was 
insane, feeble-minded, or epileptic. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

In estimating the statistical value of the facts given below, it 
must be remembered that the average age studied in both series 
is about 16 years. 

Both parents dead.—O.S., 6 per cent; N.S., 2.8 per cent. 

One parent dead.—O.S., 26 per cent; N.S., 28 per cent. 

Parents separated.—O.S., 20 per cent; N.S., 14 per cent. 
(Actual desertion by a parent, included in the above: O.S., 8.6 
per cent; N.S., 7.7 per cent.) 

Both parents living at home.—O.S., 48 per cent; N.S., 55 per 
cent. 

Illegitimacy.—O.S., 2.6 per cent; N.S., 2.8 per cent. These 
figures are probably accurate, and, as compared with European 
statistics of delinquents, are remarkably small. 

Alcoholism of parents.—O.S., 31 per cent; N.S., 26.5 per cent. 
Aside from alcoholism of a parent in the home at the time when 
the child showed delinquent tendencies, we must also, for fairness, 
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enumerate alcoholism of parents dead or deserted. By alcoholism 
we mean drinking to the extent of at least occasional intoxication; 
in most instances it is more than this. 


BAD COMPANIONSHIP 
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This was found in the following proportions: O.S., 34 per cent; 
N.S., 55 percent. There is practically no difference in the findings 
for the sexes separately. 


Conclusions to be drawn from the above analysis of findings 
are too varied to be discussed here; many of them are too obvious 
to need comment. It is clear that much is involved which should 
be of particular interest, not only for the present awakening of 
psychologists in this field, but also for physicians who are constantly 
being drawn more and more into co-operative work with courts. 
That all officials dealing with offenders need to know basic facts 
goes without saying. 

Our whole work shows nothing more certainly than that no 
satisfactory study of delinquents, even for practical purposes, can 


be made without building sanely upon the foundations of all that 
goes to make character and conduct. 





10lism 
ation: 


EXEMPTIONS AS A PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


J. H. UNDERWOOD 
University of Montana 

It is practical to look for principles and programs of social jus- 
tice among the policies that are already established in the law and 
institutions of the land. The law is influenced by an individualistic 
conception of equality. Nevertheless the common-sense of men 
causes the social limitations of individual liberty to be expressed 
in the law. 

Among these well-settled remedial or limiting principles the 
present and potential uses of the idea of exemptions may be 
examined. If there is found general agreement that a small secur- 
ity of comfort may be guaranteed against the want that naturally 
results from rapidly working competition, or from centralization 
of property in the hands of a creditor class, it might be concluded 
that the quiet extension or equalizing of the terms of these exemp- 
tions is a desirable direction for social legislation. 

The present idea of minimum incomes in industry has a some- 
what more narrow but well-established forerunner in the principle 
of protection or favor to minimum properties. Socially it is desir- 
able that protected incomes should be saved as protected properties 
are. These social protections of property against individual actions 
were incorporated into the law during the period when the theory, 
or perhaps better, the instinct, of individualism was most unre- 
strained. In the present period of co-operative organization, these 
protective laws may serve in some degree to maintain the equi- 
librium between the propertyless and the overpropertied classes. 
Perhaps ultimately the idea of securing a minimum might be 
given even more radical force. 

These exemptions or protections of individual properties are 
of two general kinds. The first is the exemption of fixed minimum 
holdings of property from taxation. The same favor to the poorer 
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property-holders, if it may be called favor, is exhibited in the appli- 
cation of the idea of progression in taxation. These assure some 
small degree of protection from the claims of society as a whole. 

The second class of exemptions, to which this study calls atten- 
tion, is that of exemptions from debt payments. In contrast to 
tax exemption, debt exemption is a degree of protection of indi- 
viduals from other individuals rather than from society as a whole, 
and debt exemption is more considerable in amount than tax 
exemption. 

Exemption from imprisonment for debt.—There are several forms 
of this exemption, starting with the exemption of the person from 
imprisonment for debt. This has a certain relation to other 
property exemptions, in the degree that it was a discrimination of 
persons from objects in which a property claim could be established. 
In a somewhat strained sense of the term property, but conforming 
to the facts of life, many men were held wholly as property. Cer- 
tain partial property claims, then, could arise in other men as well 
as in other objects. 

The greater individual detachment from positions of servile 
relation to society and to property led to the greater peril of indi- 
viduals at the hands of creditors. While the feudal incidents were 
being detached from the ownership of the land, the commercial 
or creditor class was increasing in importance. With these changes 
execution for debt developed, first against the person and then 
against the land. By the common law the king alone had execu- 
tion against the body, land, and goods of the defendant. The 
common person was not entitled to arrest the defendant except in 
trespass v1 ef armis. Statutory innovations led to imprisonment 
for debt. Under the common-law system of procedure much 
difficulty was experienced in compelling defendants to appear in 
response to writs directed against them. ‘To secure their appear- 
ance the Statute of Marlbridge (52 Henry III, c. 23, 1267) author- 
ized writs ad respondendum to be issued by the sheriffs against 
bailiffs to compel them to an accounting. The Second Statute 
of Westminster (13 Edward I, c. 2, 1285) was applied to receivers 
to secure an accounting; and the same writ was soon applied to 
actions in debt and detinue (13 Edward III, c. 17, 1350). Finally 
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it was used in actions on the case (19 Henry VII, c. 9, 1503). 
Courts always assumed that in every action in which capias ad 
respondendum could issue the plaintiff was, after judgment, still 
entitled to execution against the body of the defendant.’ In time 
it came to be true that there was at common law almost no exemp- 
tion of personalty from execution. The debtor could claim nothing 
as exempt, “though the effect might be to deprive him and his 
family of the very necessities of life. His body might be taken on 
a writ ad satisfaciendum and he could be imprisoned till payment.” 
His health and spirits might be destroyed, and his life shortened 
by imprisonment in narrow limits and a foul atmosphere. He was 
at the same time punished for non-payment and deprived of the 
means of payment, if the creditor were not merciful. In 1663 Mr. 
Justice Hyde said: 

“Tf a man is taken in execution and lies in prison for debt neither the plain- 
tiff at whose suit he is arrested nor the sheriff who took him is bound to find 
him meat, drink, or clothes. He must live on his own or the charity of others 
and if no man will release him let him die in the name of God says the law and 
so say I.” 

In 1696 in the case of Hardesty v. Barney? it was held that the 
sheriff could take anything but wearing-clothes, and that if a 
defendant had two gowns the sheriff might take one of them. The 
journal of the House of Commons’ recorded the case of a woman who 
died in jail after an imprisonment of forty-five years for a debt of 
L109. 

Mitigation of the condition of debtors has appeared in the 
abolishment of imprisoninent of debtors; in the extension of the 
exemption of personalty from execution. The power of the writ 
capias ad satisfaciendum has been diminished and the writ spe- 
cifically abolished in some states, although it is still used in cases of 
fraud, tort, and embezzlement. Imprisonment for debt has been 
abolished by all the constitutions, and these constitutions have been 
upheld in the courts. The insolvent statutes were the first legal 
means of release from imprisonment. Thus a prisoner might be 


* Coke upon Littleton, 289b (Butler and Hargraves, 1853). 
2 Comb., p. 356. 
3 Reports of 1792, XI, vii, 647. 
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released from prison, if taken for a debt not exceeding £100, by 
the surrender of all his chattels and goods except a small quantity 
of clothing, bedding, and some tools. Despite the surrender, the 
creditor could keep the debtor in the prison by making a small 
payment for his sustenance. These laws were repeated in the 
colonies? Debtors were exempt from arrest on debts of very 
small amounts, as $5.00 in Massachusetts.2 Women were exempt 
from imprisonment for debt. Before the middle of the nineteenth 
century nearly all of the states had abolished imprisonment for debt. 
The governor of Massachusetts said: “‘No system of laws which 
treats poverty as a crime or subjects honest debtors to imprison- 
ment like felons can have its foundation in justice, humanity, or 
sound policy.’”* The movement that put an end to the imprison- 
ment of men for debts was a part of the new discrimination between 
men and property that led to further results in the emancipation of 
slaves. 

Exemption of personal property—The same period of emancipa- 
tion of persons, that period in which the separation of personality 
from property claims was greatest, was also the time in which 
exemptions of property from penalties for indebtedness became 
imbedded in the laws. 

These exemptions result from three lines of development. 
These are the bankruptcy laws, the exemption of the debtor’s 
personal property, and then the exemption of his homestead. 

The bankruptcy laws reflect the development of the principle 
of exemption, the right of the weaker to protection. The earlier 
bankruptcy laws were made for the protection of the creditor; 
the later regard the right of the debtor and the protection of society. 
Further attention to the bankruptcy laws is not here necessary. 

In the United States the exemption of the personal goods of 
the debtor preceded the exemption of the homestead. Under the 
common law a few articles of personal property were exempted 
from execution on the ground of public policy: as, a horse being 


* 32 George II, c. 28. 

2 Pennsylvania, Recorded Acts, Vol. II, p. 397. 
3 Massachusetts Laws, 1810, chap. 114. 

4 Statutes 1840, p. 310, Governor’s Message. 
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ridden by a man or woman, an axe in a man’s hand while cutting 
wood, are for the time privileged and cannot be distrained.' A 
man without family might have wearing apparel exempt from 
execution while in actual use. This exemption was soon extended 
to all necessary wearing apparel. By force of the greater humani- 
tarian spirit of the early nineteenth century the number of exemp- 
tions greatly increased. This was caused by the desire to save the 
debtor from total destruction. “The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty.” 

The development of the laws exempting personalty may best 
be shown from the statutes of a few of the older states. Thus 
Massachusetts, in an act concerning bankrupts “‘and for the relief 
of creditors,” in appointing a commission for the sale of property, 
besides excepting necessary wearing apparel and bedding, em- 
powered the commission to “make an allowance in addition to the 
above, as an encouragement or reward, of a sum not exceeding 
five per cent and not exceeding fifty pounds in the whole.”? In 
1730 is found the law exempting from distress ‘‘ beasts belonging 
to the plow, tools and implements of trade or occupation, arms and 
household utensils, bedding and wearing apparel.’ By additions 
the exemption gradually grew to be in 1857: 
the wearing apparel of the family; beds, bedding for every two in the family; 
one iron stove and fuel not to exceed $20 in value; other household furniture 
not to exceed $100 in value; bibles and schoolbooks and library not to exceed 
$50 in value; one cow; six sheep; one swine and two tons of hay and the tools 
of trade not to exceed $100 in value; materials and stock used in trade not to 
exceed $100 in value; provisions for the use of family not to exceed $50 in 
value; one pew, except that it may be sold for taxes; arms, accouterments 
and uniforms of the militia; rights of burial and tombs while in use as reposi- 
tories for the dead.‘ 

In general the earlier laws specified articles or supplies such as 
were characteristic of the states and most likely to be found in the 
possession of debtors. And the number and variety of these 
specifications and the amount of the exemption tended to increase, 

* Coke upon Littleton, 47a. 

2 Acts and Resolves, Laws 1714-15, chap. 14, sec. 1. 

3 Provincial Laws 1730, chap. 1, sec. 23. 

4 Massachusetts Laws 1857, chap. 235. 
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and the principle of naming an amount in value was incorporated 
in the laws of most states. 

The southern states are more liberal than the New England 
states. Alabama’s law may be considered. As it stood in 1820! 
there was exempted one bed and furniture, one cow and calf, 
necessary wearing apparel, three spinning-wheels, one loom, six 
plates, six knives and forks, six spoons, one axe and one hoe, one- 
fourth part of the provisions in possession in every family. In 
1833 is found a different statement of the articles exempt: two 
beds and furnishings, two cows and calves. two spinning-wheels, 
two axes, two hoes, five hundred-weight of meat, 100 bushels of 
corn, all the meal that may at any time be on hand, two plows, 
one table, one pot, one oven, two water-vessels, two pairs of cotton- 
cards, all books, one churn, three chairs, one work-horse, mule 
or pair of work-oxen, one horse- or ox-cart, one gun, all tools or 
implements of trade, and twenty head of hogs.? In 1843 is found 
the exemption of 1,000 pounds of fodder, one loom, one man’s 
saddle, and one lady’s saddle. A money value in limitation appears 
in the Code of 1852, in which the value of household and kitchen 
furniture to be selected by the head of the family is set at $150 and 
the value of tools at $200.4 

It would be unprofitable to repeat the laws of all the states, 
but those of New York and of California may be selected as 
examples of the particularity and liberality of such current laws 
in most of the states, and these may be compared with the meager- 
ness of the earlier eastern laws and with those of the more backward 
eastern states. The New York law says: 

The following personal property when owned by a householder is exempt 
from levy and sale by virtue of an execution and each movable article thereof 
continues to be so exempt while the family or any of them are removing from 
one residence to another: (1) all spinning-wheels, weaving-looms, and stoves 
put up or kept for use in a dwelling-house, and one sewing-machine with its 
appurtenances; (2) the family Bible, family pictures, and schoolbooks used 
by or in the family and other books not exceeding in value $50 kept and used 
as part of the family library; (3) a seat or pew occupied by the judgment 
debtor or the family in a place of public worship; (4) ten sheep with their 

* Toulmin’s Digest 1820, p. 317. 3 Clay’s Digest 1843 p. 210. 

? Aikin, Code 1833, p. 166. 4 Code 1852, p. 453. 
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fleeces and the yarn or cloth manufactured therefrom, two swine, one cow, 
the necessary food for these animals; all necessary meat, fish, flour, groceries, 
and vegetables actually provided for family use, and the necessary fuel, oil, 
and candles for the use of the family for sixty days; (5) all wearing apparel, 
beds, and bedding necessary for the judgment debtor and the family; all 
necessary cooking utensils, one table, six chairs, six knives, six forks, six spoons, 
six plates, six teacups, six saucers, one sugar dish, one milkpot, one teapot, 
one crane and its appendages, one pair of andirons, one coal scuttle, one shovel, 
one pair of tongs, one lamp and one candlestick; (6) the tools and imple- 
ments of a mechanic necessary to the carrying on of his trade not exceeding 
in value $25.7 

California in a list of exemptions even more specific and much 
longer embodies both the principle of specific exemptions and mone- 
tary limits of value. Thus of chairs, tables, desks, and books, 
the exemption is to the value of $200. In the list of household 
belongings is found the exemption of the pictures, oil paintings, 
and drawings drawn or painted by any member of the family, and 
family portraits with their necessary frames, one piano, and—a 
provision frequently found in the western states—one shotgun, 
one rifle. Seed or vegetables reserved to sow or plant at any time 
within six months are exempt to the value of $200. Seventy-five 
beehives are exempt. The vehicle of any maimed or crippled 
person used by him in his business is exempt. Among numerous 
business exemptions is found that of the typewriter used for the 
purpose of making a living, one bicycle used in the owner’s calling 
or to transport the owner to and from his place of business. The 
miner’s cabin to the value of $500, and his sluices, pipes, hose, 
windlass, derricks, cars, pumps, tools, and other appliances neces- 
sary for carrying on mining operations up to the value of $500 are 
exempt. The earnings of all fishermen and sailors are exempt to 
the amount of $300 “regardless of where or when earned and in 
addition to all other exemptions otherwise provided by any law.’” 

Tennessee enumerates exemptions under seventy-nine heads, 
naming such things as one bread tray, one meal sieve, two gourds, 
two punger gourds, one carpet made by any female member of the 
family, one cream jug, three strings of red pepper, one hundred 


* Parsons, Code of Civ. Proc., secs. 1389-90; Laws 1878, chap. 33. 
2 Kerr’s Cyc. Code of Cal. III, Code of Civ. Proc., sec. 690. 
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gallons of sorghum, fifty pounds of lard, one pound of black pepper, 
one pound of spice, one pound of ginger, twenty bushels of peanuts, 
one bushel of dried peas, “a sufficiency of upper and sole leather 
to provide winter shoes for the family,” and the like." 

Special exemptions are found in many states. Thus Washington 
allows a professional library of $1,000 value.” In addition to the 
protection of the instruments of occupation, these laws seem some- 
times to be used for the purpose of encouraging the development of 
particular industries. This might have been the case with the large 
exemption of printing apparatus in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
In Mississippi all colts less than three years old, raised by the debtor 
in the state, are exempt.‘ In Colorado it is provided that “all 
machinery, tools, and implements necessary in and for boring, 
sinking, putting down, and constructing surface or artesian wells, 
also the engines necessary for operating such machinery, tools, 
implements, etc., also all trucks necessary for the transporting of 
such machinery, tools, implements, engines, etc.,” are exempt 
to the value of $1,000.5 

These laws are construed liberally in the interest of the debtor. 
Thus in an early New Hampshire case it was ruled that a statute 
reading ‘‘wearing apparel for immediate use” applied to an extra 
“overcoat and suit to go to meeting in.’® A clock is household 
furniture.?’ An act exempting “‘all sheep to the number of ten with 
their fleeces” was held to secure to the family the wool in amount 
equal to that grown on a given number of sheep, though the 
debtor be not the owner of the sheep.* The exemption of “one 
cow and one swine”’ was interpreted to include the swine after it 
was slaughtered, on the ground that the statute intended the suste- 
nance of a poor family. A safe owned by a jeweler was held to be 


* Code 1896, sec. 3794. 

2 Pierce’s Code 1902, p. 147. 

3 Statutes 1894 Minnesota, sec. 5459. 

4 Code 1906, sec. 2139. 

5 Mills Annotated Statutes, 1891, chap. 62. 
6 Peverly v. Sayles, 10 N.H. 356. 

? Wils v. Ellis, I Denio N.Y. 462 (1845). 

§ Hall v. Penney, 2 Wend N.Y. 45 (1833). 

9 Gibson v. Jenney, 15 Mass. 205. 
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a part of his necessary implements of trade." By another decision 
the term “‘horse”’ was held to include the saddle and bridle. “A 
horse was not reserved because he was a horse but because of his 
useful qualities and his almost indispensable services, but what 
would be the use of a horse without shoes, or without saddle and 
bridle, or without gears, if employed for purposes of agriculture ?’’ 
“The usefulness and services of a mule are identical with those 
of a horse at least so far as the exemption is concerned; and as in 
common parlance the mule is hardly distinguishable from the horse, 
we are of the opinion that the word ‘horses’ as used in the statute 
includes mules also.” A hearse was exempted under the statute 
exempting ‘‘one wagon, cart, or dray,”’ etc., on the ground that 
Webster defines a hearse as “a carriage for conveying the dead to the 
grave.’’4 

The theory of these exemptions may be put in the words of 
an Illinois legislator: 

It is well to protect this class of the community, the poor man the head 
of a family, but I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, that there are men who are in 
worse condition than those who have small homesteads. I refer to the men 
who have no homes, but are struggling to get them. I think the family with- 
out a home needs more sympathy, more protection, and more exemption than 
the families who have already acquired a homestead.s 


The exemption of wages.—The exemption of wages is a general 
form of the exemption of personal property. There are three classes 
of laws as to this exemption: a few states provide for the exemp- 
tion of wages without regard to the amount of wages earned; some 
states exempt wages to a specified amount; while others exempt 
an amount proportionate to time. These familiar laws need not 
be cited. The principle has little opposition. This is a considera- 
tion that invites attention to the possibilities of this kind of legisla- 
tion. Thus: ‘‘The exemption statute was naturally designed to 
secure to the laborers and their families their small earnings, and 


* In re McManus, 25 W. Law. Bul. 403 (Cal.). 

2 Cobbs v. Coleman, 14 Tex. 599 (1854). 

3 Allison v. Brookshire, 38 Tex. 202 (1873). 

4 Spikes v. Burgess, 65 Wis. 428 (1886). 

5 Godell in the Illinois Constitutional Convention Proceedings, p. 910. 
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it must be given such liberal and proper interpretation as will give 
it full force and effect.’”” 

The exemption of the debtor's homestead.—To the exemption of 
person and personal property, the exemption of a homestead of a 
specified value has been added in most states. The principle 
is, however, not new. It is but one of many evidences of the reap- 
pearance in the property system of a condition of status as distin- 
guished from personal detachment. Under the common law in 
feudalism the debtor’s land could not be seized and sold at all. 
By statutes passed at long intervals the creditor gained possession 
of the lands of the debtor. Theancient writ of levari facias allowed 
levies upon the present goods and fruits of the land, and the writ 
of fieri facias allowed the amount to be made out of the goods and 
profits of the land. Even under the writ e/egit® the creditor could 
not sell the land. The Statute Merchant‘ provided that the debtor 
in the course of trade might enter into a recognizance before the 
mayor of London or before the church warden of another city. 
Upon default the body and goods of the debtor were subject to 
execution. The plaintiff might take all of the land and hold it 
until the debt was recovered from the profits. The Statute Staple’ 
permitted such recognizance to be made before the chief magistrate 
of any staple mart. Later the same provisions were extended to 
all of the subjects of the kingdom.® Thus it came that private 
property triumphed over feudal incidents and that in the height 
of a commercial régime the person was frequently punished more 
for debt than for crime. It was not, however, until 18337 that the 
interests in land of a decedent became assets for the payment of 
his debts. The creditor was permitted to make sale of the lands 
of the debtor, in order to satisfy his debts, by 1 and 2 Victoria, 
Cc. 110. 

Protection of the homestead was not unknown even in the 
United States before the inauguration of true homestead exemp- 
tion laws. Thus an act of 1682 in Pennsylvania says: “All lands 


* Rustad v. Bishop, 80 Minn. 497 (1900). 

2 Riggs v. Sterling, 60 Mich. 643 (1886). S 27 Edward III, c. 9, 1354. 

3 Statute Westminster II, chap. 18, 1285. 6 23 Henry VIII, c. 6, 1532. 
413 Edward I, 1285. 73 and 4 William IV, c. 104. 
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and goods are liable for debt, except where there is legal issue, and 
then all the goods and one-third of the land only shall be liable.’ 
Delay of execution of a judgment was further secured in favor of 
the homestead. Thus the Pennsylvania law was that “the mes- 
suage and plantation, with appurtenances upon which the defendant 
is seated, shall not be sold for one year after judgment, and the 
chief messuage shall be the last taken in execution.’* In case of 
execution the real estate was taken last. Thus Rhode Island 
enacted that real estate should be attached if no personal estate 
could be found.’ All lands were exempt in Pennsylvania for a 
period of seven years, which was allowed for the satisfaction of the 
debt.‘ In Louisiana appeared an interesting resolution providing 
that the payment for the public lands should be encouraged by the 
exemption of lands from alienation through a certain number of 
years following the purchase.’ 

The first real homestead exemption was that of the republic of 
Texas of January 26, 1839, by which a permanent exemption was 
granted to every citizen or head of a family. 


The policy of the law is to secure an asylum free from the assaults of 
creditors; a home for the shelter and protection of the family 
design was not only to protect citizens and their families from the miseries 
and dangers of destitution but also to cherish and support in the bosoms of 
individuals those feelings of sublime independence which are so essential to the 
maintenance of free institutions.® 

A man can go on with that feeling of security and pride which the head of 
a family likes to enjoy in his domestic affairs, to beautify and adorn his home. 
He can do so with a full consciousness that no trick of the law, no covetousness 
of his neighbor, can take from him that household altar after he has prepared 
it as the place where he expects to live and die and where his wife and children 
are to live when he has gone from them. They will be made happy by retain- 
ing that little spot of earth, which is always sacred to the human heart. The 


* Duke of York’s Laws, May 3, 1682. 

2 Laws 1700, chap. 48; Statutes at Large, Vol. II, p. 53. See also Territorial 
Laws of Michigan, 1809, II, p. 44, and the Laws of the Northwest Territory 1795, 
No. I, p. 15. 

3 Laws 17098, Pp. 204. 

4 Laws 1705, chap. 152; Statutes at Large, Vol. II, p. 244; Delaware, Laws 1829, 
Pp. 204. 

5 1820, No. 86, p. 118. 6 Franklin v. Coffee, 18 Tex. 415. 
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birthplace of the children would be left to them, and the family could still 
live in the home hallowed by the sacred associations of the past. The object 
and design of the homestead law is to give to every man security for his castle, 
for his home, to assure him that the place where his children have been born 
shall not in any event be taken away from him, to give him an opportunity 
to go on, without any fear that his little place will be at last stripped from him, 
to make all those little adornments which are so dear to his heart." 


Since the West and South have the more liberal laws, and since 
a period of liberal legislation followed the impoverished condition 
of the South after the Civil War, it may be supposed that the inter- 
est of the debtor and the promotion of settlement had much to do 
with homestead legislation. The western states passed many 
laws and resolutions looking to the encouragement of settlement 
by the enactment of generous provisions for distributing the public 
domain. Thus Iowa resolved: 


WHEREAS, The preservation of public liberty and the perpetuity of our 
free happy form of government are dependent upon the virtue and intelligence 
of the masses of freeholders of the country, and 

WHEREAS, A great number of the able-bodied inhabitants of the United 
States are destitute of a permanent home and of sufficient ready means to 
secure a sufficiency of land upon which to obtain a certain livelihood for them- 
selves and families, and 

WHEREAS, The best policy of the national government is to afford every 
suitable encouragement for the early settlement and cultivation of her exten- 
sive domain, thereby to encourage the industry and promote the comfort of 
the landless within her borders, bettering the condition of her citizens and 
the improvement of the country; therefore 

Resolved, By the House, the Senate concurring therein, that our Senators in 
Congress be instructed and our Representatives be requested to use their best 
effort to procure the passage of some bill, the object of which shall be to secure 
to the honest industry of the country a permanent home and all the attributes 
of freedom.? 


Similar resolutions appear in other western states. The same 
reasons that promoted the land policy in general greatly stimulated 
the exemption laws. In the competition to attract and protect the 
settlers the exemptions grew larger. It might almost be said 
that the poorer the state the larger the exemption that was offered. 


* Nevada Constitutional Debates and Proceedings, 1864, pp. 285-89. 
? Laws 1852-53, Resolution No. 12. 
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“Rights of creditors were forgotten and the vicious effect of such 
laws upon their own citizens was ignored.”* The “peculiarly 
American laws”? for the exemption of the homesteads of debtors 
from execution are “the great gift of that young republic Texas 
to the world.’ 

Texas had been under the Spanish law, which exempted realty 
much as the laws of the English states did. 


There are some kinds of property which cannot be taken in execution and 
these are: first, things sacred and destined for divine worship. Second, imple- 
ments and beasts of husbandry and the bread which laborers shall bake by 
their own labors, except for royal duties or for tithes and ecclesiastical and 
seigniorial rents. Third, the tools which artificers possess for the exercise 
of their trade or calling. Fourth, the houses, arms, and horses of knights 
(caballeros) and noblemen (hijosdalgo) except for a debt to the crown. Fifth, 
mares destined for the breed of horses of a particular breed (caballos de casta). 
Sixth, the books of advocates and students. Seventh, the pay of military 
persons. Eighth, beds, wearing apparel, and other things necessary for daily 
use. Ninth, foreign ships or ships from foreign ports, with merchandise, 
unless the debtors should point them out to be levied on. Tenth, things 
destined for the public use nor the property of the inhabitants cannot be taken 
in execution for the debt of the corporation. Eleventh, execution may be 
levied on the thing subject to a right.‘ 


But this was not the cause of the exemption of the homestead. 
That came from the encouragement of immigration. Just at the 
time of the establishment of Mexican independence, February 24, 
1822, Moses Austin was allowed to establish an immigrant settle- 
ment in Texas, and on May 7, 1824, the state of Coahuila and Texas 
was formed by the decree of the Mexican Congress. Under the 
general colonization law of August, 1824, Austin added others to 
his colony. Under this law “‘impresarios”’ were allowed to desig- 
nate to each of the one hundred or more families which they brought 
in, in exchange for land contracts with the government, one “labor’”’ 
of agricultural land or one sitio, which was three square leagues 


t Folz, ‘‘ Exemption Laws and Public Policy,” Am. Law Register, Vol. LIII, p. 728. 

2 Barney v. Leeds, 51 N.H. 253 (1871). 

3 Judge Dillon, q., 35 Am. Law Rev. 413. 

4 Institutes of the Law of Spain, Book III, Title 10, p. 6 (tr. by J. M. White, 
Vol. IT, p. 322). 
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of land for stock-raising. After the Goliad declaration of inde- 
pendence by Coahuila and Texas, measures were taken to secure 
the land to the settlers. Thus they were exempt from taxation 
for ten years." In the same year, 1835, 640 acres each were granted 
to the volunteers of the Army of the Republic of Texas.’ 

The first actual exemption of the homestead was that of decree 
No. 70 of Coahuila and Texas, 1829.3 


The Congress of the State of Coahuila and Texas has thought proper to 


decree: 

ArTICcLE I.—The lands acquired by colonization law, whether general 
laws of the republic or private laws of the state, by native or foreign colonists 
and by impresarios shall not be subject to the payments of debts contracted 
previous to the acquisition of said lands, from whatever source the said debts 
originate or proceed. 

ARTICLE II.—Until the expiration of twelve years from having held legal 
possession, the colonists and impresarios cannot be sued or incommoded by the 
judges on account of said debts. 

ARTICLE III.—After the expiration of the term prefixed in the foregoing 
article, they shall not be obligated to pay them in lands, implements of 
husbandry or tools of their trade or machines, but expressly in fruits of money 
in a manner not to affect their attention to their families, to their husbandry, 
or to the art they profess. For its fulfilment the governor of the state shall 
cause it to be printed, published, and circulated. Given at the city of Leona 
Vicario on the 13th of January, 1829. 


The constitution of 1836 contained the provision that all 
citizens who had not received a portion of land similar to that of 
the colonists should have, if heads of families, “‘one league and one 
labor of land,” and if unmarried and over seventeen the third part 
of one “league.’”’* These several provisions and others exempting 
the property of officers and soldiers and public officials while in 
attendance on their duty’ indicate the generous policy appropriate 
to an unlimited frontier state, and were the natural ground for the 
application of the principle of exemption to the soil. In the law 


Laws and Decrees of Coahuila and Texas, p. 25; Gammel’s Laws of Texas 
1822-97, Vol. I, p. 125. 

2 Orders and Decrees 1836 (Gammel, Vol. I, p. 983). 

3 Gammel, Vol. I, p. 220. 

4 General Provisions, sec. 10. 

5 Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, Vol. I, p. 202. 
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of 1839 appears the first known exemption of a specific amount of 
land from the payment of all debt. The law of 1829 had applied 
to debts previously contracted. The Third Congress of Texas, 
with the approval of the president, Mirabeau B. Lamar, enacted 
the following: 

That from and after the passage of this act there shall be reserved to every 

citizen or head of a family in this republic, free and independent of the power 
of a writ of fieri facias, or other execution issuing from any court of competent 
jurisdiction whatever, fifty acres of land or one town lot, including his or her 
homestead, and improvements not exceeding $500 in value, all household and 
kitchen furniture (provided that it does not exceed $200 in value), all imple- 
ments of husbandry (provided that they do not exceed $50 in value), all tools, 
apparatus, and books belonging to the trade or profession of any citizen, five 
milch cows, one yoke of work-oxen, or one horse, twenty hogs, and one year’s 
provision, provided that the passage of this act shall not interfere with con- 
tracts between parties heretofore made.* 
The authorship of this measure is unknown. A law of 1840? 
exempted from all prior debts the lands of all immigrants acquired 
under the preceding colonization laws. By an act of 1842 all 
previous exemptions were continued.’ 

Texas introduced this novel legislation into the United States 
in the constitution of 1845: ‘‘The legislature shall have power to 
preserve by law from forced sale a certain portion of the property 
of all heads of families,” including the homestead to the extent 
of two hundred acres or city property to the value of $2,000. A 
man might not alienate this without the consent of his wife.‘ 
This was a marked increase of the amount, but even this did not 
satisfy the desire to extend such protection, and the act of 1860 
provided that the limit of valuation should mean $2,000 at the 
time of the designation of the homestead, and that the exemption 
should not be affected by the subsequent increase of value through 
improvement or otherwise.’ With increasing real values the exemp- 
tion was again increased, by the constitution of 1869, to $5,000 at 
the time of designation.*® 


* Laws Republic of Texas, p. 126; Gammel, Vol. II, p. 126. 

2 Sayles, Early Laws, Vol. I, p. gor. 

3 Gammel, Vol. II; Laws 1842, p. 71. 5 Pascal’s Digest, p. 662, Art. 3928. 
4 Const., Art. VII, sec. 20. 6 Art. XII, sec. 15. 
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The effectual carrying out of these liberal laws is shown in the 
following selected decisions: The homestead once acquired may 
be increased up to the value of the exemption allowed. Separate 
lots if used as parts of the homestead may be exempt.? “‘It is very 
clear that the legislature by these reservations intended a real 
substantial benefit, that by fair construction the grants in the 
statute include not only the subject itself but everything absolutely 
essential to its beneficial enjoyment’. It was held that rural 
homesteads do not diminish to urban homesteads in size by their 
inclusion within the corporate limits. It had already been held 
before the statute of 1860 that improvements could not affect the 
homestead.’ Thus in Texas there is no limitation to the valuation 
of city property that may be exempt.® Great latitude soon ob- 
tained in the permitted uses of a homestead. Exemption was 
held to apply to “‘such places as may be necessary for the support 
and comfort of a family: for example, the office of a lawyer or the 
shop of a mechanic.””? Thus the business homestead was developed 
and the constitution of 1876 provides for it,* in exempting the 
“‘home and business”’ of the head of the family. It was held that 
urban homestead may embrace two lots, one for the home and 
one for the business. Thus one Menke resided on two lots and 
occupied two others with a store. When about to make an assign- 
ment as an insolvent, he erected a new store next toan old one; and 
since all four lots, without the improvements, were worth less than 
$5,000 at the time of the designation of the homestead, his whole 
property was held exempt.’ Thus the law secures to a man “dual 
homesteads, the one his vine and fig tree, the refuge of his family 
against the misery and degradation which the homeless know, the 


* Campbell v. McManus, 32 Tex. 442 (1870). 
2 Pryor v. Stone, 19 Tex. 371 (1857). 

3 Cobbs v. Coleman, 14 Tex. 598 (1885). 

4 Taylor v. Boulware, 17 Tex. 74 (1856). 

5 Hancock v. Morgan, 17 Tex. 582 (1856). 

6 Chase v. Swayne, 88 Tex. 218 (1895). 

7 Pryor v. Stone, 19 Tex. 371 (1857). 

§ Art. XV, sec. 51. 

9 Miller v. Menke, 56 Tex. 539 (1882). 
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other a sea wall lifted against the tidal waves of poverty and 
disaster, securing to him a spot of earth where he, and his family 
after him, may toil and earn their bread.”* ‘Calling or business” 
was held to embrace “every legitimate avocation in life by which 
an honest support for a family may be obtained.’* This right is 
not affected even if the business results in fraud of the creditor.’ 
It is not affected even if acts such as gaming occur on the premises.‘ 
One does not lose his claim to the business homestead if he is com- 
pelled to interrupt business through ill-health.s 

The surplus after the sale of the homestead for the satisfaction 
of a debt is not subject to seizure under legal process. Money 
from the sale of a homestead, if intended for reinvestment, is 
exempt also from seizure.’ 

The exemption is made as wide as possible. It has even been 
decided that the homestead is exempt from payment of the debt 
to the person who has loaned the money with which a home- 
stead-is purchased, and that this creditor must find his satisfaction 
from other property.® 

The early homestead laws——The Texas law was so quickly 
imitated in the other states that all the modern forms of exemption 
may be said to have been fixed by the middle of the century, while 
in 1875 Smyth said: “All except three of the states have incor- 
porated in their statutes some provision for the preservation and 
protection of the home of the debtor.’ The rapidity of the change 
is shown in the contrast between the messages of the governors of 
New York in 1843 and in 1850. Governor Bouck said in 1843: 
“The act exempting household furniture and working tools and 
teams to the value of $150 is thought to have a demoralizing effect 


! Mcdonald v. Campbell, 57 Tex. 614 (1882). 

2 Shryock v. Latimer, 57 Tex. 674 (1882). 

3 Gassaway v. While, 70 Tex. 475 (1888). 

4 Tillman v. Brown, 64 Tex. 181 (1885). 

5 Gibbs v. Hartenstein, 81 S.W. Rep. 59 (1904). 
6 Hunter v. Wooldert, 55 Tex. 433 (1881). 

7 Jenkins v. Volz, 54 Tex. 636 (1881). 

® Malone v. Kauffman, 38 Tex. 454 (1873). 

9 Homesteads and Exemptions, p. 5. 
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as impairing the obligation of contracts.’* Governor Fish said in 
1850: “I suggest an extension of the present exemptions so as to 
exempt from sale on execution the premises occupied as a homestead 
to a limited value.’* The history of the law for two generations 
is one of rapid increase of the amount of the exemption. The 
earlier exemptions were, for example in Pennsylvania in 1849,3 
a $300 realty exemption in lieu of the personalty exemption; 
$500 in Ohio in 1850; and similar amounts in most of the eastern 
states, and exemptions in the western and southwestern states 
usually of $1,000. Then after the Civil War there was in the South 
an increase in the amount of exemption for the benefit of impover- 
ished owners of estates. Thus Mississippi exempted 240 acres of 
land regardless of value, or $4,000 worth of real property in incor- 
porated towns, cities, or villages.’ And Texas retained the highest 
exemption by increasing the exemption from $2,000 to $5,000 at 
the time of the designation of the homestead by its owner. Some 
of the northwestern and farther western states increased their 
exemptions or inaugurated exemptions at a high valuation. Thus 
Arizona and Nevada, which had the highest exemptions, made 
the value $5,000.77 Utah proportioned the exemption to the 
size of the family. Each head of a family was entitled to an 
exemption of $1,000, with an additional $200 for each member of 
the family. This was subsequently increased. 

Present exempltions.—In the Atlantic states the exemptions 
remain small, in some cases an amount in value which would 
scarcely cover the humblest home, and hence are scarcely true home- 
stead laws. Thus, the Vermont statute describes the homestead: 

The homestead of a housekeeper or head of a family, consisting of a dweliing- 
house, outbuildings, and the land in connection therewith, not exceeding five 
hundred dollars in value, and used or kept by said housekeeper or head of a 
family as a homestead, shall, together with the rents, issues, profits, and prod- 


66 Albany Journal 35-37. 273 Albany Journal 35. 

3 Brightly’s Purdon’s Digest 1894, Vol. I, p. 831, sec. a9. 

4 General Laws 1849~50, pp. 29-30. 

5 Acts of 1865, p. 52. 6 Const. 1869, Art. XII, sec. 15. 

7 Arizona, Compiled Laws 1864-71, chap. 37; Nevada, Cutting’s Compiled Laws 
1861-1900, p. 125 (1865). 

§ Laws 1870, p. 59. 
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ucts thereof, be exempt from attachment and execution except as hereinafter 
provided. 

This state requires appraisement by three disinterested free- 
holders in cases of execution. This method of procedure was 
formerly general and is still used in many states. New York and 
New Jersey, however, have an exemption of $1,000. 

The tendency to increase the extent of the homestead may be 
seen a little more clearly through the following table of the laws 
showing the differences between the first and the present laws. 
This difference, however, may not have kept pace with the increase 
in the average value of the homes of families. First may be com- 
pared the laws of the northern states which had laws before the Civil 
War; then the increase can be seen in a marked degree in those 
southern states which had such laws before the war. Then the 
southern states along the border established exemptions comparing 
in liberality with the most generous of the preceding laws. Lastly 
is shown the comparison of the first and last laws of the other states 
having such laws. 

I. NORTHERN STATES 
Connecticut. . 1847,* $500; 1860, $700; 1885, $1,000. 

* Repealed. 

Wisconsin...........1848, 40 acres; 1901, value limit $5,000. 
Michigan 1848, $1, 500. 
Maine..............1849, $500. 

1849, $500. 

1849, $300. 

1849, $500; 1869, $1,000. 
Towa............... 3849, $500. 
New York...........1850, $1,000. 
New Hampshire 1851, $500. 
California ... 1851, $5,000. 
Massachusetts... .....1851, $500; 1855, $800. 
Illinois 1851, $1,000. 
Indiana 1852, $300; 1879, $600. 
New Jersey..........1852, $1,000. 

1855, $750; 1859, $1,000; 1868, 160 acres. 
Nebraska 1855, $500; 1859, 160 acres; 1879, $2,000 limit. 
Minnesota... 1858, 80 acres, $1,000; 1866, $1,500. 
Washington 1860, $500; 1881, $1,000; 1895, $2,000. 


* General Laws of Vermont relating to Probate Courts, Title 14. 
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Mississippi 


Ears,” 


Alabama 
Florida 
Louisiana 


Tennessee.......... 
Apomees........ 


West Virginia 
Kentucky 


RNS 5.s-acnis eee 


North Carolina 


South Carolina...... 


North Dakota 


South Dakota 


EPR ee 
eis Cuda ad 


Montana 


OR. 6 4 5 ke sds 


Colorado. . 


ene 


Wyoming 


New Mexico....... 
SS See eee 


II. SourTHERN STATES 


1839, $500; 1845, $2,000; 1870, $5,000. 
1841, $1,500; 1865, $4,000; 1882, $3,000. 
1845, 50 acres; 1868, $1,600. 

1843, $400; 1877, $2,000. 

1845, $200; 1866, $1,000. 

1852, $1,000; 1865, $2,000. 


.1852, $500; 1868, $1,000. 
.1852, 160 acres; 1871, $5,000. 


1864, $500; 1872, $1,000. 


. 1865, $1,000. 


1867, $2,000. 
1868, $1,500. 


. 1868, $1,000. 


III. Later STATES 
1862, 80 acres; 1877, 160 acres or one acre in town; 
1891, 160 acres or two in town ($5,000 limit). 
1862, 80 acres; 1877, 160 acres or one in town; 1890, 
$5,000. 


.1864, $3,000; 1874, $5,000. 
. 1864, $5,000; 1901, $2,500. 
. 1864, $3,000; 1869, $2,500. 
. 1865, $5,000. 


1868, $2,000. 
1868, $1,000; 1893, $1,500. 
1869, $1,500. 


.1870, $1,000 and $250 for each other member of the 


family; 1896, $1,500 and $500 for wife and $250 
for each child. 


. .1875, $1,000. 


1907, $5,000. 


The increase in the exemption is more apparent in the West 
and South than in the East. That the exemption is the settled 


policy of the law is shown by the increase of the amount in the most 
recent laws, those of Washington, Utah, and Oklahoma, and in 
that the last of the New England states to adopt the exemption 
has the largest exemption in that section. Those western states 
which by the increase of population have been compelled to set a 
limitation on the value of the area exempted in their laws have made 
that limit equal to the highest exemption of the earlier laws. It 
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will be seen that there is no uniformity in the application of the 
principle; and also that the more liberal states exempt a value 
greater than that possessed by most men, especially in view of 
the fact that most men have no homestead at all. The develop- 
ment of the laws by protection from waiver, by the general liberality 
of interpretation, is an instructive study which the present space 
forbids. Thus, actual physical occupancy of the homestead is not 
necessary if there is intention to occupy it,’ or intention to return 
to it after residence elsewhere? The creditor is entitled to no 
other notice than the fact of the law. The owner of a homestead 
may “‘sell it, pledge it, or give it away notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of judgment lien, and the creditor has no rights.” 

In consideration of the foregoing applications of the law, it is 
unnecessary to state that the homestead is favored by the law and 
that the principle of liberal interpretation beneficial to the debtor 
prevails. A few early decisions stated that the law was in deroga- 
tion of the common law and therefore to be strictly construed. 
But it is now general to interpret liberally both the homestead and 
the personalty exemption laws. ‘Being remedial it [the Illinois 
law] must be so construed as to meet the benevolent end in view.’’ 
The poverty of the homestead claimant has caused judicial enlarge- 
ment of the statute in many cases. ‘“‘One of the most peculiar 
things about the law of homestead is its apparent difficulty of 
application the trend of the courts being more in the direc- 
tion of giving effect to the purpose of the law than in attempting 
to observe any consistent theory or rule.’’s 


THE POLICY OF EXEMPTIONS AS A PART OF A PROGRAM 
OF SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


These ideas being established in the law and generally admitted 
to be just and desirable, it might be a practical and fruitful method 
of social betterment to equalize and extend the benefits of such 


* Reske v. Reske, 51 Mich. 541 (1883). 

2 E.g., Kenley v. Hudelson, 99 Ill. 493 (1881). 

3 Rue v. Aller, 5 Denio N.Y. 119 (1847). 

4 Deere v. Chapman, 25 lll. 612 (1861); Bovard v. Ford, 83 Mo. Apps. 498 (1900). 
5 Cent. Law Journal, Vol. LIII, p. 331. 
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exemptions as a deliberate policy. This, of course, should be 
within limits. Merely to increase the amounts of some of the 
larger exemptions at present in force would defeat the end of equal- 
ization which is sought by intelligent social work. 

To extend and give greater guaranty to these exemptions of 
security, even without efforts to secure minima of income, and to 
develop agencies of accumulation of small property, would in itself 
be socially protective; first, because in a degree it would protect 
society from the aggressive large property, and, secondly, because 
the maintenance of many small properties is necessary to social 
order. But the policy of exemptions might better be regarded 
as part of some comprehensive program of securing minima of 
reasonable existence, protection of youth and age, guaranty of 
minimum incomes, and the fostering of legal restraints of large 
property. 

It is also a wise principle of social action in the development of 
those elementary ideas of justice that have been embodied in the 
law without theoretical discussion, or even in contradiction to the 
theories of their promulgators, that they shall be developed and 
extended and administered without public agitation of theory. 
Such agitation divides legislator minds and throws them back 
on their various prejudices. Some of these prejudices are, first, 
the fear of paternal legislation. ‘It deprives a man of the oppor- 
tunities nature provides for the development of all his faculties.’ 
“To relieve a man from the performance of his obligations is a sure 
way to lower his character and when this is accomplished by general 
laws that all debtors may make to defeat creditors the moral tone 
of the whole community will suffer.”? “Excessive exemptions 
operate mischievously tending to paralyze noble exertions, for they 
encourage indolence, invite fraud, and legalize dishonesty.’’ 
“They are encouraging extravagance and fraud on the part of the 
debtor class.’’* ‘‘ It organizes a semi-respectable class of persons who 
live in comparative affluence, but who nevertheless are insolvent 


*35 Am. Law Reo. 413. 

2 Arkansas State Bar Association Report, 1887, p. 40. 
3 Teichmiiller, 35 Am. Law Rev. 413. 

4J. C. Vaughan, 18 Chicago Law Jour. tot. 
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or rich paupers.’* A lawyer says: “In these jurisdictions the law 
would be simplified by statutes abolishing actions of assumpsit 
or providing that no debt shall be collected by action.’* “The 
construction has become more a matter of sentiment than a true 
interpretation of law.’’ 


A salesman earning three or four thousand dollars a year and more than 
likely spending it all will defy you to collect one penny from him. Such cases 
are not rare. The great bulk of the losses {rom this condition of affairs is 
borne by the small tradesman, the retail grocer, the retail druggist and dry- 
goods man. You can go into any retail store and find on the books from five 
hundred to five thousand dollars of worthless accounts. On careful investiga- 
tion you will probably find that 50 per cent of these accounts are due from per- 
sons who are able to pay their debts, but cannot be compelled to do so because 
the whole of their income is exempt.‘ 


Judge Teichmiiller said as to this law: 


Practically the unwarranted meddling with the property rights of our 
citizens has wrought incalculable harm to our young state. The withdrawal of 
homestead from the domain of commercial activity cripples the resources of 
the people. . . . . Scheming sharpers and professional bankrupts only remain 
to defend these patent deformities, which now sully the fair name of our state 
and prejudice the best interests of her people.s 

These fears, however, seem rather to indicate the necessity of 
limitation in laws already established than to suggest any destruc- 
tion of such protection of the poor. 

Social and humane feeling on the other hand is reflected by 
some writers, and is justified in experience. 

In the majority of cases their operation is highly meritorious. They often 
assure to the family the shelter of a home, the means of earning a livelihood, 
and the earnings of its natural head and protector. They mitigate the harsh- 
ness of the cruel and grasping creditor and give to the most unfortunate of 
debtors a place of refuge and a gleam of hope. Because of their meritorious 
purposes and their remedial character, the courts have generally treated them 
with the utmost consideration and have been inclined to extend rather than 
to restrict their operation.® 

* Teichmiiller, 35 Am. Law Rev. 413. 

* Chicago Law News, Vol. XVI, p. 160 (1884). 

3R. H. Jay, 44 Central Law Jour. 72. 

418 Chicago Law Jour. 102. 

535 Am. Law Rev. 413. 6 Freeman on Executions, p. 307 (1876). 
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In the Illinois Constitutional Convention one Hay said: “This 
law has upon the whole been beneficent in its operation.”* In the 
same convention another member said: “‘ Nineteen years ago, when 
the law was engrafted in the statute, it was thought of doubtful 
propriety, but experience has taught us that it is one of the wisest 
provisions that the State has ever enacted.’” 

It is in fact not in fraud of a creditor who is aware of its 
operation and its probable use. Although the attorney-general 
of Connecticut says’ that the law is seldom used in that state, 
other state attorneys-general express the opinion that the law 
cannot well be evaded and is often used for the benefit of the 
creditor in their respective states. The fraud, where it exists, 
more often takes the form of evasion of the law by the creditor 
where opportunity to exact a mortgage is easy, and in the states 
where a waiver is not restricted. Thus the attorneys-general 
of South Dakota, of Georgia, and of Mississippi in 1908 indi- 
cate the mortgage as a means of evasion sometimes used in their 
states, and in Georgia the waiver is used. The attorney-general 
of Indiana, while believing that there is a class of people who 
spend a great deal of money in riotous living, taking advantage 
of every credit, believes still that, though the privilege is abused 
somewhat by the debtors, the error is on the side of charity for the 
unfortunate, and that the law has not been a source of great dis- 
appointment to the people. The effect of exemptions on develop- 
ment, if any, may be rather to prevent careless or unwarranted 
credits. The attorney-general of Oregon says as to credits: 

Its further favorable effect is a more careful system of credit and it 
restrains merchants from crowding purchases upon the poorer class when 
it is doubtful whether they will be able to collect. Under the old system, when 


they could take anything and everything a poor family had, a merchant would 
urge them to buy as long as he saw any possible chance of getting his pay. 


The taking of land out of commerce is not necessarily bad from 
the social standpoint. The smaller estates are not swallowed up 
in the larger, and the homesteads are made more permanent 
and the home more secure, all of which is highly desirable. 


* Proceedings, p. 896. 3 In Correspondence, 1908. 
2 Neece in Proceedings, p. 899. 
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It is not to be doubted that a large proportion of our wonderful natural 
growth and prosperity is directly attributable to the fact that so much of the 
land is owned in fee simple and that the great mass of farmers cultivate it as 
owners and not as tenants. They have therefore happily been spared from 
knowing and feeling the deep and exhaustive meaning, the o’erfraught and 
painful significance of the words Distress and Rent.' 


But it is not solely either in humane consideration or in the 
effect that exemptions of all kinds have on commerce that their 
maintenance is necessary, but, chiefly perhaps, on grounds of pub- 
lic policy and the safety of society. The protection of the family 
is perhaps the chief of the assigned reasons for homestead legislation. 
One Underwood, reporting to the Illinois Constitutional Convention 
of 1870, said: 

These [homestead laws] are based upon the idea that while governments 
are instituted for the security of life, liberty, and property, families are entitled to 
the protection of the government from the improvidence of heads of families, 
that creditors ought not to absorb all the property which is indispensably 
necessary for the support and maintenance of a family.? 


The attorney-general of Mississippi expresses the same feeling 


with which these laws were inaugurated: ‘I think it is absolutely 
necessary for the best interest of the citizens of the state, as a pro- 
tection and preservative of the family, which is necessary for the 
perpetuation of the American institutions.” 

It is obviously incompatible with public safety and political 
permanence that a debtor slavery should be perpetuated. A 
debtor could be neither politically nor economically independent, 
if his future earnings were necessarily at the command of his 
creditors. The maintenance of free government requires free 
citizens; free citizens can exist only in free homes. The state does 
not universally provide these homes for the poor; but the land laws 
and the exemptions together encourage such homesteads. Senator 
Benton said in support of a general homestead policy: 

Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom. It lays the foundation for separate 


orders in society, annihilates the love of country, and weakens the spirit of 
independence. The tenant has in fact no country, no hearth, no domestic 


* Am. Law Register 1862, N.S. 1, p. 647. 
2P. 895. 3 In Correspondence, 1908. 
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altar, no household god. The freeholder, on the contrary, is the natural sup- 
porter of a free government, and it should be the policy of republics to multiply 
their freeholders, as it is the policy of monarchies to multiply their tenants.* 


The influence of the Free Soil party was exerted to the same end. 
In a convention at Pittsburgh they resolved “that the public 
lands of the United States belong to the people and should not be 
sold to individuals, nor granted to corporations, but should be held 
as a sacred trust for the benefit of the people and should be granted 
in limited quantities free of cost to landless settlers.” This sentiment 
and influence inspired also the homestead exemption legislation. 
The development of such laws has been parallel with the policy 
of the distribution of the public lands to families, by which, since 
1862, Over 200,000,000 acres of land have been given away in order 
to stimulate development and population. Underwood of Illinois 
said: 

While we protect the rich and prosperous man in all his rights, do not let 
us forget the poor and unfortunate. We can permit a few laws, although they 
may be regarded as something like special legislation, for the protection of this 
class of people. Sir, it is the class from which come the leaders of our land— 
the men of towering genius and powerful mind—men who leave their impress 
on their age and race. They spring from the poor—the class around which 
we seek to throw the arms of the constitution. Forget them not; trample 
them not under foot; protect them; for from them must spring the best guar- 
dian of civil and religious liberty in our land, which we desire perpetuated 
under the benign institutions we have heretofore enjoyed.? 


Still more eloquently a Texas decision declares: 


The laws should punish crime, but not misfortune; the latter should be 
protected and we should not permit the unfortunate to be treated as animals 
and hunted down by the aid of the law as culprits. When this is not done, 
some of the most benevolent hearts are driven by such omissions and defects 
in the law into ultraism, socialism, and Fourierism, and an opposition to all 
municipal regulations. Hence the profound wisdom of our homestead law. 
It is natural to the unfortunate to be grateful to those from whom they receive 
aid in their affliction and they will love and venerate the laws when they protect 
misfortune and do not force them into the class of culprits. The homestead is a 
point from which they can start released from any fear of their families being 
turned out without a home, and can commence again, Antaeus-like, with re- 


* Thirty Years in the Senate, pp. 103-4. 


2 Proceedings, Constitutional Convention 1870, p. goo. 
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newed energy and strength and capacity for business, from their fall, unscathed 
by temptation, and from experience more practical and useful members of 
society. With the homestead protection thrown around him, the husband may 
well exclaim: ‘‘I am a king and my wife is a queen, and our domain is our home 
that none dare invade.” 

From the standpoint of government, it is necessary that a larger 
proportion of its citizens have economic interest in it. Credit 
must remain what it was originally: faith, not a property right, 
The creditor shares the risk with the debtor, and cannot be given 
greater security by society than the debtor, without disastrous 
social consequences. If private property is socially desirable, its 
maintenance in a period of rapidly integrating industrial control 
will require more definite attention than it has yet had. Among 
the probable forms of this legal attention the homestead exemp- 
tion requires emphasis. The alternative of governmental distribu- 
tion is governmental ownership. 

These historical facts and reasons are offered as a suggestion 
for more deliberate attention to the principle of exemption— 
whether of persons or property—as a part of a program of social 
action. 


* Trawick v. Harris, 8 Tex. 314 (1852). 





THE PURITAN AND HIS INDIAN WARD' 


LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 
Chicago, Ill. 


The relations between the Puritans and the Indians constitute 
an important phase of early American society. Conquest of the 
barbarians was part of the taming of the wilderness, with the added 
variable of a human element, the influence of the Indian upon the 
Puritan being second only to that of the Puritan upon the Indian. 
Each introduced many arts, both of war and of peace, into the 
fashioning of New England civilization. But since ultimate sur- 
vival constituted the Puritan as final legatee, the Indians’ contribu- 
tions to the Puritans, however minor, have survived, while the 
Puritans’ contributions to the Indians, however great, have perished. 
Hence Indian influence upon the Puritan deserves more attention. 

The material lessons of the Indian concerned both war and peace. 
In war, he was the adept, initiating an untutored novice into the 
wiles of the wilderness. Though an obstacle in the conquerors’ 
path, the Indians afforded them zest and stimulus, toughening, if 
shaking, the nerves of rugged adventurers. Pioneer warfare proved 
the nursery of heroes, and confirmed the sense of early New England 
that its mission was to conquer and to tame—fit preface to the page 
of empire. More concrete were the lessons of peace. In agricul- 
ture, trade, medicine and surgery, law, music and the arts, humor 
and imagination, the Indian made a contribution, slight but not 
despicable. In his spiritual reaction, also, upon New Engiand phi- 
losophy, religion, and missionary fervor, the Indian was a notable 
factor. The memory of the Indian, therefore, justifies a glance at 
his gifts to a greater than himself, first in the material realm, and, 
second, in the spiritual. 

* The writer is indebted for helpful suggestions to Professor Marcus W. Jernegan, 
of the University of Chicago, and to Miss Clara A. Smith, of the Edward E. Ayer 
Collection, at the Newberry Library. 
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The story of the corn planting at Plymouth is well known. The 
kindly instructions of Squanto provided for fish to fertilize the 
seeds, and included the proper data of where and how to secure 
them. Reciprocity was possible through the superior tools of the 
colonists, and the Indian profited by lessons from an older agricul- 
ture. Noone knows how many processes in the field and forest, or 
how many devices for rendering colonial existence tolerable were a 
debt tothe Indian. But specific data confirm an obligation to these 
early teachers for the blessings of the cranberry,” of the pine-tree 
candle,} and of fire from the friction of sticks. As a crowning bene- 
faction, these untutored noblemen of nature set a fashion for the 
macaroni of St. James, for the eminently sober Higginson, writing 
in the first year of the settlement, declared that the custom among 
gentlemen of wearing one lock of hair in front much longer than the 
rest was an Indian importation.’ For all these mercies vouchsafed 
by the Indian, compensation was to be made through learning their 
language “‘as soone as we can, which will be a meanes to do them 
good.’” 

The daily business of life centered in labor and trade. A con- 
tinent spread before the white man, for the tapping of which the 
co-operation of the red man was essential. The temptation fol- 
lowed to procure this through slavery.’ But here the Indian 
resisted successfully. The conscience of humanity still approved 
of slavery, but expediency discouraged its use upon a people still 
capable of retaliation.’ This ability to take care of himself was 
one of the aboriginal New Englander’s chief bequests to the future. 
Natural evolution led from slavery impracticable’ to slavery dis- 


* William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, Book II, p. 121, Boston, 1898. 

2 John Josselyn, New England’s Rarities Discovered, p. 66 in Archaeologia Ameri- 
cana, IV, 202. 

3 Higginson, “‘ New England’s Plantation,” Force Tracts, I, 11. 

4 Josselyn’s Account of Two Voyages to New England, 3d series, 212; Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., III, 257. 

5 Higginson, op. cit., I, 12. 6 Tbid., p. 13. 

7A. W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times. 

8 James A. James, English Institutions and the American Indian, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, 12th series, X (1894), p. 48; cf. Plymouth Records, X, 451-52. 

9A. W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times, p. 288. 
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tasteful, to slavery abhorrent. But such a thread carries to 1865, 
far afield indeed. 

More immediately lucrative was the fur trade, and here again 
the Indian contributed to economics. His wampum redeemed the 
traffic from barter, and facilitated the movement of goods. Wam- 
pum came into inter-racial use in 1627, and remained legal tender 
until 1661.' During this period the Indian was a force to be 
reckoned with. His profits from furs were the fiat behind the shell 
money. But as the woodland banker vanished from his old-time 
haunts, so his beads abandoned their unequal contest with the 
£, s., and d. of the newcomers, and by the eighteenth century were 
circulating only in scattered western settlements.? Such an out- 
come was early forecasted in William Bradford’s prediction that 
wampum would yet prove a drug on the market. Meanwhile he 
lamented the power which it placed in Indian hands for the pur- 
chase of rum and guns. 

Liquor was, indeed, the Indians’ undoing. Their savage days 
had been passed in ignorance of “the refreshing of beer and wine, 
which God hath vouchsafed Europe.’’* But like so many Calibans, 
they liked liquor, once they learned its potencies, and in the words 
of one who had large experience in consuming and dispensing it, 
“they will pawn their wits to purchase the acquaintance of it.’’s 
The earliest temperance legislation in America was an effort to 
check the resulting demoralization. It forbade the sale of “strong 
liquors” to Indians,® and conditioned the sale of all Indian lands 
upon the sanction of the General Court,’ an important restriction 
in the light of Indian indifference to the relative values of acres and 
ale. Alcohol intensified the native slothfulness, and large-hearted 
plans for educating Indian youth, including the founding of an 
Indian college to train young men for the ministry, were abandoned 


* William B. Weeden, Indian Money as a Factor in New England Civilization. 

2 Tbid., p. 20. 

3 Bradford, op. cit., Book II, pp. 282-83. 

4 Roger Williams, quoted in New England’s Rarities Discovered, p. 189, note 8, 
Archaeologia Americana, IV. 

5’ Thomas Morton, New English Canaan, p. 54 (C. F. Adams ed., p. 174). 

¢ Daniel Neal, The History of New England, I, 278. 

7 Ibid. 
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as impracticable.' Leaders of both races lamented the havoc being 
wrought, and Increase Mather tells of one Indian war that the 
Sachems’ terms of peace included an agreement to sell no more 
liquor to the Indians.? Similarly after Queen Anne’s war, “One 
of the first things that the Indians desired of our governors was, 
that they would give orders that the vessels in the harbor as well 
as the taverns ashore might be restrained from selling any liquors 
to their young men.” 

The superstitions of the time fostered a respect for Indian heal- 
ing, disproportionate to that for less occult arts. His reputed 
mastery of herbs, simples, and surgery enabled the Indian to oppose 
to Puritan egotism a necessary balance of mutual respect. Popular 
imagination doubtless attributed impossibilities to the Indian, but 
to minimize his practical botany would be unjust.4 The Indian had 
accumulated much empirical knowledge. Lacking the hypotheses 
of civilized man, he nevertheless possessed the experience of cen- 
turies of forest roaming. In this way, for example, he had stumbled 
upon one of the fundamentals of homeopathy, though reliance upon 
the principle that like cures like in no sense entitles the Indian to 
rank as the founder of that school of medicine.’ 

If one distinguishes between primitive medicine and surgery, 
credit belongs to the latter. Subtleties of diagnosis transcend 
savage empiricism, and recourse is held to incantation. But for 
surface wounds, requiring no special proficiency in anatomy, the 
savage might equal any competitor, simply through experimentation 
among herbs and balms which actually afforded relief. It was so 
among the New England Indians. Their chief remedy for internal 
complaints, save for sumach beer,° a specific for colds, lay in some 


t [bid., p. 277. 

2Increase Mather, A Brief History of the War with the Indians in New England , 
p. 40, ed. of 1676. 

3 Samuel Penhallow, History of the Wars of New England with the Eastern Indians, 
p. 129 in New Hamp. Hist. Coll., Vol. I. 

4E. Eggleston, Transit of Civilization, p. 73, where John Clayton is recorded as 
the gatherer of 300 species of plants used by the Indians. 

5 Ibid., p. 82. 

6 John Josselyn, New England’s Rarities Discovered, p. 60; see Archaeologia 
Americana, Voi. IV, p. 197. 
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very few nostrums,’ and in sweat-baths, Roman in conception, but 
scarcely Capuan in luxury. 

The bath was about 8 ft. X 10 ft. It was heated to a great 
temperature, preliminary to the coming of the patient, who might 
be expected to endure the heat and smoke for about an hour, and to 
follow it up by a plunge into a neighboring stream.?_ If he survived 
this ordeal of fire and water, the invalid underwent that supreme 
test of mortal endurance, a séance with the paw-waws,} exhausting 
alike to mind and body. 

These follies were redeemed by a treatment of wounds superior 
to the barber-like cupping of European surgeons. Indian practice 
was to suck the wound, inject an astringent, and cauterize with 
lighted punk. Moreover, John Josselyn,$ the first real botanist to 
visit New England, testifies to Indian confidence in the healing 
virtues of hemlock bark,® alder bark,’ ‘‘soyles oyl,’® earth nuts,’ 
water-lilies,*® clowne’s all-heal,™ hog’s grease,” garden patience," and 
tobacco"*—several of which herbs are constituents of modern mate- 
ria medica, though modern practitioners are in no haste to recog- 
nize their indebtedness to the Indian.’* The obligation of white to 


red is difficult to determine. The debtor scorns to pay, and the 
creditor died intestate, only a link in the transmission of race 
experiences. 

Law learned less than medicine from Indian example, though 
there is a kinship between the savage code of an eye for an eye, and 
those principles of vengeance which attached the Puritan to his Old 


* Daniel Neal, op. cit., I, 29 (1747). 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 

3 Tbid., pp. 29-30. 

4E. Eggleston, op. cit., p. 93, n. 28; Clayton, Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1687, XLI, 149. 

5 Josselyn, op. cit., in Archaeologia Americana, IV. 

6 Tbid., p. 64 (p. 201). 
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8 Ibid. 12 Thid. 
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Testament. Primitive justice is personal; that of civilization is 
social. With the former, compensation is due the victim or his next 
of kin; among the latter, society holds the grievance. The result 
was frequently the compromise of a dual punishment, such as the 
following:* “1664. It appearing that Nathaniel York did strike 
Obediah, the Indian several stripes, he is satisfied from him by half 
a bushel of corn, and his fine is left to the town’s determination.’ 
Heart balm for the outraged Obediah has no place in the highly 
evolved jurisprudence of New England. It is a plain concession to 
a people who could comprehend no other amends. Efforts were 
made to impress the Indian with the unswerving justice of the white 
man, so that wilful murder done upon an Indian boy called forth the 
death penalty, even though “some of ye rude and ignorante sorte 
murmured that any English should be put to death for ye Indeans.”’ 
The hanging of an incorrigible thief is elsewhere recorded, this also 
“to give ye Indeans contente.”” 

This safeguarding of savage rights contrasts sharply with 
French procedure in Canada. The Frenchman was the better psy- 
chologist. In ordinary communications, he was a brother to the 
Indian, not a remote superior. But under stress he assumed the 
haughty réle of offended majesty, and executed swift vengeance, 
undelayed by the unintelligible mummeries of long-winded trials.s 
But the Puritan was no Frenchman, and it is idle to regret his 
inadaptability. He possessed a sensitive conscience in some direc- 
tions, and the evidence points to sincere efforts at fair dealing. 
Thus the celebrated letter of Governor Dudley to the Countess of 
Lincoln, not without sophistry, perhaps, ascribes the condign pun- 
ishment of the reprobate Morton of Merrymount notoriety to a 
determination to deal impartially with the Indians. And in the 
darkest days, when King Philip threatened the very existence of 
New England, the civil law protected the Christian Indians against 


* William B. Weeden, Indian Money as a Factor in New England Civilization, p. 46 
and notes to p. 8. 
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the persecutions of their enemies, who sought by martial law to 
compass their destruction." 

One secret of this rigid self-control reveals itself in the theory 
of compact, which so peculiarly defined the Puritan’s relations with 
his neighbors. “Now a covenant, though made with the Gibeon- 
ites, is a very binding thing, and the breach of it sorely punished 
by the Lord, as may appear in 2 Sam. XXI. 1, 2, 3.”?. The trans- 
actions of the General Court with the “Praying Indians”’ involved 
this principle of contract, and when it allotted lands and townships 
to the Indians, their ownership passed from “their own natural 
right”’ into the greater dignity of a legal title. 

For many of the lighter diffusions of spirit in the interplay of 
races, the conflict was too deadly, the Puritans were too self-sufficient, 
and the Indians too undeveloped. Nevertheless occasional gleams 
appear of deference from white to red. Though insensible to 
most of the arts, the Puritans appreciated rich voices chanting 
the Psalms,‘ while an unprejudiced historian might even approve 
the ‘‘many pretty odd barbarous tunes which they make use of 
vocally at marriages and feastings.”’ The gentle art of the pre- 
varicator claimed its own circle of admirers, and the author of New 
England’s Rarities Discovered has transmitted to posterity some 
gems from this field. To him the Indians have intrusted their 
secret of that pond “up in the country [where] there are pond frogs 
as big as a child of a year old.’ Nor is it well in the rush of modern 
life to forget that stone, also “‘up in the country,” and, once more, 
“by a great pond, as big as an egg, that, in a dark night, would give 
a light to read by.’” But with a caution worthy of Herodotus, the 
writer warns that he “‘takes it to be but a story.’” 

t Daniel Gookin, History of the Christian Indians, U1, 459. 

2 [bid., II, 468. 3 Ibid., 469. 
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In the more spiritual contacts, the Indian served in the varied 
capacity of a horrible example, a signa! -roof of God’s mercy, and 
an inspiration to philanthropy. Regarding himself as the special 
object of heavenly favor and protection, the Puritan perceived in 
the destruction of his foes the ever-present hand of God. Even the 
cynical Thomas Morton smugly lauds “the wondrous wisedome and 
love of God, [which] is shewne by sending to the place his minister, 
to sweep away by heapes the Salvages’* in preparation for the 
settlements of 1620. For over a century the Indian afforded the 
Almighty constant opportunities for the display of his fostering 
tenderness toward the Englishman. With ultimate victory inevit - 
able, individual issues were in frequent doubt, and their successful 
outcome was a perpetual stimulus to gratitude, while occasional 
reverses were a corresponding encouragement to humility. 

Sometimes the savages added to these lessons of a manifest 
destiny their own echo of the white man’s ethics. Thus the afore- 
mentioned Thomas Morton, whose jolly good-fellowship with the 
Red Men quite won their hearts, gives a ludicrous description of 
Indian morality, confronting New England piety. The stout Miles 
Standish and his veterans of Plymouth have lost all patience with 
their neighbor of Merrymount’s unprincipled vending of liquor and 
guns to the Indians, to the peril of all good men, and the diversion 
of much of the fur trade to Morton’s profit. Inflamed with a fervor 
of disapproval and jealousy, the warriors descend upon Merry- 
mount, and burn the enemy’s house. There Nemesis overtakes 
them in the reproaches of the neighbors. In Morton’s words, ‘The 
harmeles Salvages (his neighboures) came the while, (greived, poore 
silly lambes, to see what they went about,) and did reproove these 
Eliphants of witt for their inhumane deede: the Lord above did 
open their mouthes like Balams Asse, and made them speake in his 
behalfe sentences of unexpected divinity besides morrallity; and 
tould them that god would not love them that burned this good 
mans howse, and plainely sayed that they who were new come 
would finde the w nt of such a howses in the winter; so much 
themselves to him conteste.’” 

* Thomas Morton, op. cit., p. 15 (C. F. Adams ed., p. 120). 

2 Ibid., p. 164 (C. F. Adams ed., p. 312). 
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Unfortunately, however, the Puritan’s views of life appear in 
sermons rather than in pleasantries, and much testimony confirms 
the solemnity of his attitude toward the Indian. The most stirring 
event of the white man’s first century in New England was the war 
with King Philip. It overtaxed both the resources and the resolu- 
tion of our fathers, and the price of final victory was a stagnation, 
politically typified by the New Charter which England thrust upon 
the colony. Throughout this period the “Praying” or Christian 
Indians, whose conversion by the apostle John Eliot and the saintly 
Mayhew is the finest outpouring of the Puritan spirit in that 
age, were between the upper and the nether millstone. The 
barbarities of the pagans, the retaliations of the Puritans, and the 
miseries of these converts strained the philosophy of the times. 

The best contemporary estimate of this New England Kultur- 
kampf characteristically imputes the course of the war to the Lord 
himself, apparently with the following aims in view: 


1st To make a rod of the barbarous heathen to chastise and punish the 
English for their sins 2dly. To teach war to the young generation of 
New England who had never been acquainted with it; and especially to teach 
old and young how little confidence is to be put in an arm of flesh; and to let 
them see if God give commission to a few (comparatively) of naked men to 
execute any work of God, how insignificant nothings are numbers of men well 
armed and provided, and endowed with courage and valor, to oppose and 
conquer the enemy, until God turn the balance The purging 
and trying the faith and patience of the Godly English and Christian Indians, 
certainly was another end God aimed at in this chastisement 
Doubtless one great end God aimed at was the punishment and destruction of 
many of the wicked heathen, whose iniquities were now full; the last period 
whereof was their malignant opposition to the offers of the Gospel, for the 
Pakanahats and the Narragansetts, those two great nations upon whom the 
dint of war hath most especially fallen, (for they are almost totally destroyed,) 
had once and again the Gospel offered to them. But their chief Sachems 
malignantly rejected and opposed it, and consequently the people followed 
their examples sthly. And lastly, to mention no more, this doubtless 
was another end the God of Heaven aimed at in this war, that he might mag- 
nify his rich and free grace, in saving and delivering his poor New England 
people at last, and destroying the greater part of the enemy, and subduing 
others unto them; and this was by his own hand chiefly done. . 2 


* Daniel Gookin, History of the Christian Indians in Transactions of the American 
Antiquarian Society, I1, 437-40. 
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Once and again the Indian is likened to a rod upon the English 
backs,’ and in those days of Bible-reading parents and unspoiled 
children, the rod approved itself as a natural figure. A _ half- 
century later the comparison had been so far elaborated that the 
remaining barbarians were depicted as “pricks in our ears, and 
thorns in our sides, and they have been and are like the boar 
of the woods to waste us, and the wild beast of the field to 
devour us.” 

More significant for the eternal verities was Indian influence 
upon the Puritan conscience. Was this a stimulus or a narcotic ? 
However useful the Lord may have found the benighted children of 
the forest as rods and scourges for his saints, and however efficient 
the Puritan may have proved as an instrument of vengeance upon 
the sons of Belial, it is questionable whether the spiritual life of the 
Puritans was enriched or debased by Indian contact. Much 
depends upon who is meant by the Puritan, for the moral weak- 
nesses of the Indian subjected him to exploitation by the unscrupu- 
lous, while his very helplessness and spiritual darkness endeared 
him to the noblest souls, and set in motion a most disinterested 
missionary zeal. 

The calamities of warfare seduced many from the paths of recti- 
tude, but the summons to repentance was not lacking. “.... I 
name no persons, but leave the matter to God and their own con- 
sciences desiring they may repent and make restitution.”* King 
Philip’s war precipitated a deplorable reaction in the exhaustion of 
moral resources, the relaxing of the old fervor, and the decline from 
the idealism of the fathers to the materialism and licentiousness of 
the second and third generation.‘ But the moral complications of 
Indian intercourse have placed the Puritan at an unfair disadvan- 
tage. He was an idealist, confronting a problem interwoven with 
details which would be viewed by posterity as wicked and even 
loathsome. It is crude malice to point the finger of scorn at the 


* [bid., Il, 445, and also IT, 456. 
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Puritan’s mistakes. Encompassed by prodigious difficulties, he 
brought to their solution a vigor and courage which made him the 
fit progenitor of a great people. And nowhere is the grandeur of 
Puritan character more impressive than in the missions to the 
Indians. To the devout mind, the opportunity to win souls for the 
harvest of the Lord compensated the hardships of frontier existence, 
and the heroic resolution of the French Jesuits finds a counterpart 
in the labors of the apostle John Eliot, and of the Mayhew family, 
even unto the fourth generation. 

Their undertaking was most difficult. With no aid from sym- 
bols, without appeal to pageantry or that magnificence which Rome 
has utilized to overwhelm the imaginative, these New Englanders 
demanded obedience to an abstract moral law, and to a Divinity 
more terrible than loving. They went into their midst ignorant 
even of the language, and relying upon interpreters whose acquaint- 
ance with English was scarcely ecclesiastical, the furniture of the 
savage mind being sparse indeed in theological concepts. But as 
the missioners so frequently ejaculated, “This was a day of small 
things,” and they were sustained through innumerable disappoint- 
ments by the conviction that theirs was the seed time, and that the 
afflictions which the Lord was sending them were but the testing 
and refining of his infant church, preparatory to that glorious 
harvest which would come in his own appointed time. 

The Indians were at first more interested in natural history than 
in divine revelation, and their queries about the cause of thunder, 
the ebb and flow of the sea, and the mystery of the wind" were 
puzzling. A fourth question, “How comes it to passe that the Sea 
water was salt and the Land water fresh,’” elicited the highly 
scientific reply that ‘‘’Tis from the wonderfull worke of God, as why 
are Strawberries sweet and Cranberries soure, there is no reason but 
the wonderfull worke of God that made them so.” But gleams of 
enlightenment among their dusky wards convinced the missionaries 
that the ‘“ Daybreak of the Gospel’’ was at hand. 


*In the Eliot Tracts, The Day-Breaking of the Gospell with the Indians in New 
England, p. 4, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV. 

2 Ibid., p. 11. 
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In this day of small beginnings the gathering of the first con- 
verts was deemed an offering of a peculiar savor unto the Lord. 
“|. . . how precious the first fruits of America will be to Jesus 
Christ, and what seeds they may be of great harvests in after times; 

’* Yet now and then the grave language of dignified old In- 
dians, standing forth from long-buried pages, leaves one to wonder 
whether its rare gems of humor were by accident or design. If the 
former, one must regret that the excellent Towanquatticks missed 
the joy of his own delicate satire when “he wondered the English 
should be almost thirty years in the Country, and the Indians 
fools still, but he hoped the time of knowledge was now come.’” 

Ethnological speculations were rife, and it was common to look 
upon the Indians as the remains of the Lost Tribes of Israel, who, 
after long wanderings in Asia, had migrated to the Americas. As 
such the Red Men possessed a sacred interest for the Puritan, from 
the belief that their conversion would be the preparation for Christ’s 
coming again. “And these godly persons who fled into America 
for shelter from Prelatical persecution, doe now appeare to be 
carried there by a sacred and sweet providence of Christ, to make 
known his name to these poor soules, who have been Captives to 
Satan these many Ages.’* So had the violence of man wrought 
for the Providence of God.$ 

Diligent searching of Scriptures strove to determine if God had 
ever entered into Covenant with the Indians,° for if such could be 
established, there would be grounds for confidence in their ultimate 
salvation. Failing in this line of proof, scriptural adepts resorted 
to various prophecies “unto the goings down of the sunne’’;? and 
derived much comfort from the conclusion that America was the 

* The Cleare Sunshine of the Gospel Breaking forth upon the Indians in New England, 
p. 66, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV. 


2 The Glorious Progresse of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England, p. 78, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV. 

3 Ibid., p. 95. 

4 Ibid., p. 95. 

5 Ibid., p. 96. 

6A Farther Discovery of the present State of the Indians in New England, p. 14, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV, p. 119. 
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obvious meaning of these allusions. The saints of God were evi- 
dently drawn thither for the fulfilling of his prophecies, for ‘It is 
plainly to be observed, That one end of God’s sending so many 
Saints to New England, was the Conversion of these Indians.’”: 
The missionaries were rewarded by glimpses into an unfolding 
life of the spirit which made their converts very precious to them. 
Peculiarly touching were their dealings with children. Thus the 
following lines of Eliot focus the pathos of life with a tenderness 
almost harrowing. He describes the deathbed of an Indian baby. 
The mother (as other mothers use to do) had made the child a little Basket, 
a little Spoon, and a little Tray. These things the Child was wont to be 
greatly delighted withal (as all children will). Therefore in the extremity of 
the torments, they set these things before it, a little to divert the mind and 
cheer the spirit: but now, the child takes the Basket, and puts it away, and 
said, I will leave my Basket behind me, for I am going to God, I will leave my 
spoon and tray behind me (putting them away) for I am going to God: and 
with these kind of expressions, the same night finished its course and died.? 


The work appealed not to saints alone, but to the matter-of- 
fact pew-holders of Boston churches as well, and goodly sums were 
collected for missions on the western borders. In 1718, these offer- 
ings from Boston churches totaled £483, and there was at interest a 
permanent missionary fund of over £800.35 The infant church so 
lovingly nourished by the noblest character whom New England 
produced was sprinkled with the blood of martyrs.‘ Its beginnings 
were sound, and its growth should have been vigorous. But Fate 
had sealed the destiny of the Red Man and his works, both good 
and evil. The New World was reserved not for the Indian and his 
uplift, but as the testing-ground for a new political and social order. 

Toward upbuilding this, the Indian played a negative part. 
Though some of his contributions have been incorporated into 
American culture, and though his memory has inspired a great 


* Tears of Repentance, a Late and further manifestation of the progress of the 
Gospel, etc., amongst the Indians of New England, p. 216, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d 
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literature, first in the gruesome narratives of his foemen, later in 
the romantic afterglow of the sunset on his camp-fires, yet his chief 
distinction is to have been the human element in a wilderness of 
difficulties. It was in his conquest over primitive man and nature 
that the Puritan girded his loins for that later combat with the 
problems of our democracy, in which he has ever stood for progress. 
As for the vanquished, the vast concerns of the universe pause not 
to lament his fate. The future ever lies with the victor, and as we 
look backward through the years to the childhood of New England, 
we know that it was for the best that she unfold her destinies as a 
homogeneous people. 
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Mental and Physical Measurements of Working Children. By 
HELEN THOMPSON WOOLLEY and CHARLOTTE Rust FISCHER. 
Studies from the Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio. Psy- 
chological Review Monographs, December, 1914, Vol. xviii, 
No. I, pp. 1-247. 

This substantial monograph summarizes the results of the laboratory 
of the Vocation Bureau of the public schools of Cincinnati. On the 
whole, it may be fairly said to be the most comprehensive and thorough- 
going attempt that has yet been made to apply the methods of experi- 
mental psychology to the important problem of vocational guidance. 
The work outlined in this volume is the standardization of the mental 
and physical tests which have been selected by Mrs. Woolley to make 
the necessary diagnosis for advice with regard to the choice of a vocation. 
Thus far but two ages have been investigated, namely, those of fourteen 
and fifteen years. The children are classified according to sex, grade in 
school, and school, whether parochial or public. The norms established 
are therefore fourfold, on the basis of the classification just given. This 
first adequate report of the laboratory work of the bureau outlines in 
detail the various tests used and the technic for making the mental and 
physical examinations. The measurements taken are of height, weight, 
visual acuity, auditory acuity, vital capacity, strength of hand, steadi- 
ness of hand, rapidity of movement, and the tests given are the card- 
sorting test, cancellation test, memory test, substitution test, the tests 
in completion of sentences, association by opposites, and the puzzle-box 
test. If any criticism were to be made of this very sound and thorough 
work it is that the tests have been chosen with reference to their technical 
perfection rather than with a view to their diagnostic importance. 
Intelligent advice to children, with regard to vocation, can be given only 
on the basis of an exact and comprehensive knowledge of the mental 
traits of each individual child. The ultimate aim of all such work is the 
construction of a psychograph in which individual differences shall be 
accurately expressed. Such a graph must necessarily be exhaustive as 
well as exact. In the opinion of the reviewer, it is just in this respect 
that the Woolley tests require amplification. It is of course true that 
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the work under consideration has only begun, and that additions which 
will supply the defects of the present scheme can readily be made. Cer- 
tain it is that the technical work has been done with great thoroughness 
and skill. It is too early to attempt to evaluate the direct practical 
worth of these tests. Mrs. Woolley does, however, give a summary of 
the correlation of the various mental and physical tests with school year, 
sex, type of school, and age. In general the correlation of the physical 
tests is less than that of the mental tests. The memory tests show the 
highest degree of correlation with school grade. Association by opposites 
comes next, with the sentence test, substitution test, cancellation test, 
and puzzle-box test, in order. The only marked difference between the 
sexes appears in the puzzle-box tests. In this the boys are undoubtedly 
superior to the girls. The author is inclined to believe that the test is 
an unfair one for the girls, on the ground that boys are encouraged to 
acquaint themselves with tools and machinery from an early age. In 
all of the tests except memory the public-school children stood higher 
than those of corresponding age from the parochial schools. 
H. C. STEVENS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Practical Conduct of Play. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xx+ 330. $1.50. 


To get a general knowledge of the play and playground movement 
up to the year 1913, and such information as would be helpful to under- 
stand the subject, as well as to start a playground movement in a com- 
munity, the reading of Mr. Curtis’ book would be useful. It offers much 
to the beginner, but very little to the superintendent. It is only fair to 
say that such great advances have been made in the social movement 
for recreation since 1913 that this book gives one only a partial and 
unfair view of the present recreation movement, of which play and play- 
grounds represent only a part. The book deals primarily with play, and 
not with the larger inclusive field of social or community recreation. 
The emphasis of the book is laid on the construction, equipment, and 
administration of playgrounds, and is intended by the author as a text- 
book for those who want to be playground workers, and for others who 
have to do with the organization of play. Play directors, however, need 
personality and training, and we are sorry that not as much space and 
thought are given to these subjects as are given to mechanical equipment. 
One gets a general insight into subjects of swimming-pools, playground 
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programs, team games, and festivals. The field houses or “small parks” 
of Chicago, the world’s greatest contribution to the recreation move- 
ment, however, are only very briefly described, and the author does not 
seem to know that these parks have developed into recreation and com- 
munity centers with comprehensive recreation programs and activities. 
A short bibliography of books on play and related subjects is included. 
It is to be regretted that one does not close this book inspired by the 
great value and social benefits of play, but with the remembrance of a 
last word on trivial matters of discipline on the playground. 
SmpNEY A. TELLER 


STANFORD PARK 
Curcaco, ILL. 


City Planning with Special Reference to the Planning of Streets and 
Lots. By CHARLES MuLFrorp Rosinson. New York: Put- 
nam, 1916. Pp. xiv+344. $2.50. 

This is a reissue, revised, with much additional material, of the work 
originally published under the title of The Width and Arrangement of 
Streets. Its purpose is to help in a practical way regarding a phase of 
town planning “which concerns not merely every owner of real estate 
but every citizen” (p. 8). Three main topics are treated: (1) Standard- 
ization of Street Platting; (2) Functional Street Platting; (3) City- 
Planning Legislation. 

The reviewer thinks that the new title of the work is not well chosen. 
Many items which should be treated in a work on city planning are 
omitted. The title of the earlier edition, had it been retained, would 
have been more nearly descriptive of the matter treated. 

The social point of view is kept well in mind, as the following excerpts 
will indicate: ‘Good street platting is a product of philosophy, of 
sociology, and of economics, as much as it is of engineering” (p. 89); 
“Town planning finds its only motive and justification in the betterment 
of social conditions—conditions of living and working—and the final 
test of its merits must be the degree to which it does this for the masses 
of city-dwellers’’ (p. 208). 

The work of this well-known expert in city planning is sane, well 
balanced, practical, and yet has enough idealism in it for a book in this 


field. 
Scott E. W. BEeprorp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Classified Selected List of References on City Planning. By THEo- 
DORA KIMBALL. Boston: National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, 1915. Paper, pp. 48. $0.50. 

The list consists of about one thousand references on city planning, 
selected with a particular view to their technical value to those profes- 
sionally engaged in problems of city planning. The references are 
arranged according to the city-planning collections of the Harvard 
School of Landscape Architecture. In this way Miss Kimball, who is 
the librarian of the school, makes a presentation of the literature of city 
planning in its fundamental relations. The titles refer to material which 
is useful and available, representative, well illustrated, or suggestive of 
further material or particular points of view. 

It is another valuable contribution on this increasingly important 
topic. 

Scott E. W. BEeprorp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Public Health, By H1sBERT WINSLOW HILL. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 206. 


This book presents in clear and forceful language the point of view 
regarding health and disease which has been developing “in the last 
twenty years.” This point of view represents essentially a shift from the 
environment to the individual as a causal factor in the production of 
disease. The so-called unhygienic environment, dampness, filth, bad 
air, lack of sunshine, smoke, garbage, etc., are only indirectly connected 
with the production of disease, if indeed they are connected at all. The 
real danger lies in the diseased individual, his excreta, his mouth spray, 
contacts of all sorts with his body or with any animate or inanimate 
carrier of the bacteria from the sick to the sound. The environment is 
to be considered as a transmitting medium; otherwise it is not a factor 
of primary importance. It is infection that must be guarded against, 
and the source of the infection is always a diseased individual somewhere. 

Why does all this concern the public? The cost of infectious dis- 
eases for each generation is at least ten billion dollars. Who suffer the 
most from these diseases? The women, the mothers, the sisters, the 
teachers—all of these have an incalculable burden laid on their shoulders 
by these infectious diseases, and it is the women who, if properly educated 
to cope with the problem, could do most toward accomplishing relief. 
The problem is an educational one, and, when we reflect how few girls 
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advance beyond an elementary education, we can see how hard it is to 
get at them or to give them anything that they will carry over into 
womanhood. 

The author lays great stress on the need of the “proper education 
of every citizen in personal hygiene,” a condition “scarcely even fore- 
shadowed by existing efforts For the education of every citizen 
in personal hygiene the basic necessities—knowledge, authority, and 
organization—are all lacking.” We have these, but only imperfectly, 
for the supervision of infectious diseases. 

As for a constructive program, the old era of general sanitation has 
given way to the present era of specific sanitation, and the next step is 
toward an era of supervision of sources, public education in hygiene, 
etc. The contrast between the old and the new practice in dealing with 
an epidemic is strikingly portrayed. Then follow chapters on individual 
defense, community defense, administration, etc. 

The book is very readable, the chapters are well organized, and most 
of them conclude with summaries. All in all, it is a non-technical book 


which every citizen should read. 
Irvinc KING 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa Crry, Ia. 


Principles and Methods of Municipal Administration. By WILLIAM 
BENNETT Munro. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. ix+ 
491. $2.25. 

This book “‘has to do with functions rather than with framework; 
its aim is to show how various city departments are organized, what 
work they have to do, and what problems they usually encounter in 
getting things done.” The ten «hanters are on The Quest for Efficiency, 
City Planning, Streets, Wate Supmiy, Waste Disposal and Sewerage, 
Public Lighting, Police Administration, Fire Prevention and Fire Pro- 
tection, School Administratio», and A good index 
is added. 

The first and last chapters are the most valuable and original con- 
tributions. The chapter on “The Quest for Efficiency” starts on the 
psychology of municipal failures and improvements. The reader wishes 
that Professor Munro would write more extensively on this theme; there 
is a feeling that he could do it in a penetrating and masterful manner. 
He discusses briefly the need of intelligent citizens; the futility of chan- 
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ging charters and forms as a makeshift for improvement of citizens; the 
place of the expert; instruction of the voter; research, etc. In every 
chapter the financial aspect emerges as most prominent. The question 
raised very often is as to how the money to pay for the improvements 
which cities are making is to be raised. The last chapter is on “ Munici- 
pal Finance.” To those persons who are asking, “Where is the city to 
get the money with which to pay for its many improvements ?”’ this 
whole book, and especially this last chapter, will be decidedly welcome. 
It is a question which all interested in the city must face, and the answer 
is the main contribution of this work. The emphasis of the book is 
administrative and financial, not social. 

It is scholarly, comprehensive, well-balanced, conventional, and 
shows extended familiarity with bibliography in the different fields. 
Two valuable features are the historical setting given each topic dis- 
cussed, and the few well-selected references. 

Scott E. W. Breprorp 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Being Well-Born. By Micuaet F. Guyer. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 374. 

The large number of books on the general subject of heredity recently 
published is indicative not only of the increase of our knowledge but also 
of the appreciation of the importance thereof in its relation to social 
welfare. The author of this volume is the professor of zodlogy at the 
University of Wisconsin and speaks, therefore, with authority on bio- 
logical questions. He has written a very comprehensive, yet brief and 
condensed, account of what is now known and thought on the subject. 
His style is clear, and the text is supplemented by many well-chosen 
diagrams. I suspect that the earlier chapters will be a bit difficult at 
first for one who has no acquaintance with biological terms, but there is 
a good glossary, and no one need hesitate to read the book through fear 
that it will be too technical. A brief bibliography is added. It is to 
be regretted that the author did not in some way give the exact source 
of all his quotations and illustrations. 

The general plan of the book is simple. After considering the field 
of heredity and describing the processes of reproduction and Mendelian 
phenomena in plants and animals as well as in man, the author considers 
the influence of body modifications and prenatal influences. Then he 
traces the evolution of mental processes which lead to responsibility for 
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conduct. Next he discusses “mental and nervous defects” and “crime 
and delinquency.” The last chapter deals with “race betterment 
through heredity.” Inasmuch as the bulk of the volume rests on well- 
known authorities there is no occasion to review it in detail, particularly 
as Dr. Guyer has pointed out the questions still unsettled and indicated 
conflicting views. Mention should be made, however, of a few points. 

Dr. Guyer well emphasizes the difficulty of getting facts about 
human characters, particularly of facts indicating superiority. Most of 
the traits which are recognized as Mendelian among men are defects. 
Because of the constant interlocking of what we call heredity and envi- 
ronment, accurate analysis is difficult and popular opinion often confuses 
cause and effect. The popular verdict is that the race stock is changed 
either for the better or the worse by external conditions. Is the verdict 
accepted by biologists? Dr. Guyer discusses the matter under two 
heads. 

1. Can external influences change the germ-cells? The answer is 
“Yes.” Many interesting changes can be produced in the lower forms 
of life by exposing them to unusual degrees of heat or cold. By injec- 
tions of sugar, zinc, and other substances MacDougal has changed the 
evening primrose. Tower has produced marked changes in potato- 
beetles by subjecting them to unusual temperatures. There is, however, 
little change of direct modification of the germ-cells of mammals unless 
certain substances like alcohol or the toxins of disease are present in the 
system. It is admitted that bad results may follow if these are present, 
but it is likely that the public exaggerates their importance. 

2. Can external influences operating through the body cause germ- 
cell changes? The answer is “No.” There is no direct evidence to 
this effect, and the fact of Mendelian inheritance is itself an argument 
against the belief. The author does not believe that the training of an 
individual changes in any way the offspring, and illustrates his position 
by the development of the race horse. He adds that if it could be shown 
that colts sired late in the life of the parents, after they had been raced, 
proved to be faster than colts sired earlier it would look as if training 
had some such effect. In a volume by Caspar L. Redfield entitled 
Dynamic Evolution, published a couple of years ago, just this claim is 
made and the records of many horses are offered as evidence. Probably 
Dr. Guyer has not seen this book or he would have taken a more positive 
position either for or against the argument. 

The author is troubled by the growing burden of insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, crime. He fears that we are admitting many defective 
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immigrants to add to the burden. He believes that the inferior stocks 
are increasing faster than the desirable. He seeks a way out. He does 
not think that we should neglect the afflicted in the effort to reinstate 
competition and natural selection, but he urges us to add to our program 
by devising some way of preventing the reproduction of the unfit. He 
is skeptical of the present value of sterilization, but is seemingly not 
hostile to the suggestion personally and would advocate it in some cases. 
He believes that we shall develop eugenic ideals and that the physical 
basis of marriage will some day be appreciated. He sees the trouble 
resulting from lack of higher standards of conduct and believes that the 
parents should be franker with the children in matters of sex. He does 
not favor sex instruction in the schools by the average teacher and would 
prefer some plan of instructing parents. He makes no suggestions of 
a plan. 

Dr. Guyer is doubtful of the wisdom of the intermarriage of the 
various human races, though he is very guarded in hiscomments. ‘The 
inferiority of the mongrel is universally recognized. No sane farmer, 
for example, would seek to improve his Jerseys or his Herefords by cross- 
ing one with the other.” In answer to this it must be said, as Dr. Guyer 
admits, that we have little evidence that the various so-called races of 
men have been specialized for separate functions as have domestic 
animals. Moreover, mongrels are not always to be classed as inferior 
or degenerate. The bulldog has many admirers; the American breeds 
of chickens are all mongrels. The mule is a valuable animal. The cross 
between the zebra and the horse may prove to be valuable. The cross 
between the native chinquapin and the Japanese chestnut seems to 
offer the only possibility of overcoming the chestnut blight. The final 
word cannot yet be said on this question. 

I am impressed with the fairness of the author and believe that he 
has given us a book of marked merits and few defects. It is so packed 
with information that it will prove very valuable for class and club use. 


CarL KELSEY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The American Country Girl. By MARTHA FooTE Crow. New 
York: Frederick E. Stokes Co., 1915. Pp. viii+367. 
This is a book worth reading. All students of social life in the rural 
and village communities will be interested in Mrs. Crow’s popular pres- 
entation of the subject-matter used. It is not a scientific study of rural 
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social life. Some of the more important chapter headings are: “Is the 
Country Girl Happy on the Farm ?” “The Inheritance,” “The Country 
Girl’s Training,” “The Ilis of Isolation,” “The Solace of Reading,”’ 
“The Service of Music to the Countryside,” “The Play in the Home,” 
“Pageantry as a Community Resource,”’ “The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association,” “The Camp Fire,” “The Country Girl’s Score Card.”’ 

The author advocates education for social and vocational efficiency 
rather than the old formal discipline type of education for girls. She 
says that the great need is courses of study adapted to the immediate 
needs of women in their work as home-makers. “Such courses are 
usually found in agricultural colleges. The old-line colleges preserve the 
ideals of decades ago. They are hopelessly masculinized and profes- 
sionalized.”” She makes a strong plea for modern conveniences in the 
farm home. “The great god, power,’’ she says, “led the woman out of 
her house and into the factory. It was necessary in order that she should 
have a chance to learn the rules of the game. Now, her lesson learned, 
the same great god, power, is quietly but firmly taking her again by the 
hand and leading her back to her home.”” The author’s central thought 
running through every chapter is the urgent need of a revival of socia- 
bility in rural and village communities. ‘When a community is really 
dead,”’ she says, ““‘we may know the fact by the absence of sociability.” 
The whole country problem hinges chiefly upon this social matter; and 
as the woman is the essential upholder of the community the world over 
in social affairs, it behooves the young woman in rural life to prepare for 
these responsibilities if she will ward off from the farm and village com- 
munities a deadly and intolerable inaction.” The suggestions in chap- 
ters on “The Service of Music in the Countryside,” “The Play in the 
Home,” and “ Pageantry as a Community Resource”’ will be very helpful 
to all those who are working at the problem of community building in 


the country. 
Epwin L. Hotton 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
MANHATTAN, KAN. 


Backward Children. By ArtHuR Hotmes. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 247. 
This little book is intended particularly for the layman, and is accord- 
ingly written in simple style and without the use of many technical 
terms. It begins with a brief discussion of standards for measuring 
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children and then considers various types of backward children. Two 
general classes are distinguished, the permanently retarded and the tem- 
porarily retarded. The former are victims of some deep-seated cause, 
while the latter are suffering from removable defects. More than one- 
half of the book is given to a recital of concrete cases of backwardness 
and the results of treatment, illustrating the effects of adenoids, disease, 
malnutrition, improper home life, bad companions, injurious neighbor- 
hoods, etc., and the methods employed to restore normal conditions. 

This inductive study is followed by a chapter on clinical diagnosis, 
in which such points as oral examination, family history, physical exami- 
nation, and mental tests are described and outlined. The author here 
distinguishes nine grades of feeble-mindedness. 

The part of the teachers in diagnosing the children is presented, 
several concrete cases being used to illustrate more clearly. A final chap- 
ter deals with the essential qualifications of teachers of backward children 
and with the equipment necessary for the proper handling of children in 
the special class or school. 

For the parent and the teacher this book vividly portrays the essen- 
tial facts relating to backwardness and its treatment; for the specialist 
in feeble-mindedness it attempts nothing new, and, accordingly, accom- 
plishes but little. Nevertheless, it is worth while to popularize informa- 


tion on this subject. 
GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
St. Lovis Scnoort or Socrat Economy 


Child-Welfare Work in Pennsylvania. A Co-operative Study of 
Child-Caring Agencies and Institutions. Edited by W1LL1AM 
H. SLINGERLAND, PH.D. 


A Child-Welfare Symposium. Twenty-five Special Papers Con- 
tributed by Leading Pennsylvanians. Edited by Witi1Am H. 
SLINGERLAND, PH.D. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1915. Pp. xvili+352; 138. $2.00. 

This book is the outcome of one of the series of social investigations 
undertaken by the Russell Sage Foundation. The study consists largely 
of descriptive maierial detailing the child-welfare work carried on in 
Pennsylvania by eighty almshouses, fifty-three child-caring agencies, 
that is, children’s aid and humane societies, and two hundred and ten 
institutions for children. Among the points covered are capacity and 
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type of institution or agency, amount of investment and cost of work, 
number, kind, and classes of children handled, and causes of dependency 
or delinquency. 

The introductory chapter makes a valuable comparison of the child- 
caring institutions of New York, California, Maryland, and Pennsy]l- 
vania. It bristles with constructive criticisms and concludes with a 
helpful program of legislation. 

The body of the book deals with over a dozen types of agencies 
grouped into three general classes, Child-Caring Agencies, Private Insti- 
tutions for Dependents, and Miscellaneous Institutions for Children, the 
last group including agencies for the caring of dependents, delinquents, 
the crippled, and defectives. The mass of tables and statistical matter 
is somewhat enlivened and humanized by numerous apt illustrations 
picturing buildings, equipments, schools, and children. To the Penn- 
sylvania social worker this volume is a valuable compendium or reference 
book—almost a directory. Undoubtedly it was partly to meet this need 
that certain local agencies gave financial and personal assistance to carry 
on the investigation. To the outsider not particularly interested in 
Pennsylvania, this bewildering mass of facts is somewhat confusing, and 
he is tempted to inquire, What is it all for? This is due principally to 
the purpose of the book which is largely to picture conditions, and not 
especially to determine causes and remedies. The discussion of each 
group of agencies concludes with a summary, and considerable space is 
given to suggestions, but still the reader is not satisfied. He wants to 
know about the comparative effectiveness of institutions for dependents, 
their essential limitations, standards of admission, and of physical and 
medical care; cost of construction, maintenance and care of inmates; 
standards of discipline, control and education; standards of placing out, 
opportunities for placing out, and the standardization of this work; the 
relative efficiency of child-caring agencies, the best methods, etc. 

It may be that the statistics did not lend themselves to such an 
analysis and interpretation as would make satisfactory answers to all of 
these questions possible. Nevertheless, the book has an abundance of 
material and will certainly serve as a basis for the beginning of a consis- 
tent child-welfare program. It demonstrates, furthermore, the need of 
additional studies of child-welfare work. In fact, the editor of the book 
frankly recognizes this need, and in the Supplement has arranged 
for various social workers to indicate and discuss some of the more impor- 


tant ones. 
GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


St. Louts ScHoot or SociAL Economy 
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Economic Aspects of the War. By Epwin J. CLapp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1915. Pp. xiv+329. 

This timely volume is of absorbing interest to all who are concerned 
with the development of international trade in times of peace and its 
maintenance in times of international stress. The able discussion of the 
rights of neutrals in time of war includes all countries, but because of 
the effect that the actions of belligerents has had upon American com- 
merce especial attention is directed to international trade affecting this 
country. 

In times like these it is difficult often to make just interpretation of 
fact and one ought, perhaps, to reserve final judgment for both sides of 
the question. It is startling, to say the least, to learn that Great Britain 
might profit in a commercial way from the interference with neutral 
commerce to Germany in making cotton conditional contraband of war 
either shipped directly to Germany or through some neutral country and 
by this action curtail the supply of raw material to neutral countries. 
England, on the other hand, securing the intercepted raw material at 
less than the market value manufactures it and sells it in some neutral 
country or even in Germany itself at monopoly prices. 

The author states clearly and concisely his purpose in writing the 
book in his preface. He says, “It seemed to me that we Americans were 
paying too much attention to the affairs of the belligerents and too little 
to our own. This story of international lawlessness in the first year of 
the Great War is the outgrowth of a public lecture given in New York 
City, March, 1915. After all we are by no means untouched by the 
war. It imperils not only our present material interests but also neutral 
rights upon which the material interests of peaceful nations in the future 
depend. The neutral world is waiting for us to realize and assert its 
rights and ours. Hence this statement of what those rights are and this 
record of what seems to have occurred to threaten them.” 

In the opening chapter the author, in discussing the rights of neutrals, 
points out that what we called international law and thought of as fixed 
is after all only a body of precedents, some of which represent certain 
immunities granted by belligerents to the commerce of neutrals in time 
of war. It is obvious from the practice in the present struggle that this so- 
called law may be changed at any time and in any manner to suit the best 
interests of the nations concerned. Even the compelling force of moral- 
ity breaks down and the disapproval of neutral nations has not been 
strong enough to demand respect for the established order of things. It 
is the opinion of the writer that greater good might have been accom- 
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plished if the effort that has been expended to prevent war had been put 
forth in restricting the damage to those engaged in battle. 

The orders in council of August and October are treated in separate 
chapters and their effect upon neutral shipping discussed. By these 
orders the British government so modified the conditions of the Declara- 
tion of London as seriously to impair the rights of neutral shippers. 
The effect of these orders is more specifically dealt with in the chapters 
on the Wilhelmina case and those considering foodstuffs, copper, and 
cotton. 

England comes in for a large amount of specific criticism; not that 
the author thinks England the worse offender, except that she has had 
better opportunity in her control of the sea to interfere with our com- 
merce. 

One of the later chapters deals with the practicability of starving 
Germany out. Doubt is expressed as to the possibility of ending the 
war by “economic pressure.” 

In the Appendix is found all the most important notes and orders 
affecting the question of international trade. The book is well written 
and is interesting to the business man, the student, the statesman, and 


the general reader. 
A. W. TAYLor 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


The Japanese Problem in the United States. By H. A. MILLIs. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xxi+334. $1.50. 

The United States cannot afford to offend the sensibilities of the 
people across the Pacific, especially at a time when such offense is need- 
less and when disputed points can be settled in better ways. 

This proposition receives strong support from Professor Millis. His 
book is based in part upon investigations made in the Pacific Coast 
states in 1909 for the Immigration Commission and in part upon further 
investigations in the Coast states in 1914. 

The Japanese problem is divided into two phases: one relating to the 
admission of the Japanese; the other, to the treatment accorded those 
who are here. In regard to the first phase, the author is convinced that 
a narrow restriction of Japanese is necessary, because (1) standards 
would be lowered on the Pacific Coast, and (2) because a large Japanese 
immigration would lead to friction, discrimination, and would make 
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assimilation impossible. The author believes that the present arrange- 
ment whereby Japan agrees to restrict immigration should be replaced 
by a general immigration law that would be fairer to Japan and upon a 
more stable basis. Exclusion laws and restriction agreements should be 
rescinded, and immigrants of all countries should be admitted upon the 
basis (as suggested by Dr. Gulick) of 5 per cent of those from the given 
country who had received their “second papers” and of the native-born 
of one or both parents born in the given country as recorded in the 
census of 1910 (p. 293). Such provisions would place the Japanese on 
a par with other civilized nations, would eliminate all invidious dis- 
tinctions, and at the same time restrict Japanese immigration to the 
small number of 1,200 per year. 

In regard to the second question, as to how the Japanese who are in 
this country shall be treated, Professor Millis agrees with Mr. Kawakami 
(in Asia at the Door) that it is not advisable to permit any alien to reside 
permanently in this country and at the same time hold him aloof by 
denying citizenship to him. The naturalization law should be changed 
so as to admit to citizenship the Japanese who are here on the basis of 
the same qualifications which the members of other races must meet. 

Again, since Japan has taken a place among civilized nations, the 
United States cannot afford to permit individual states (such as Cali- 
fornia) to offend Japan by making individious discriminations against 
the Japanese in the ownership of land. The author emphasizes the 
awkwardness of our governmental organization which makes the federal 
government helpless when an individual state acts in matters of foreign 
significance contrary to national policies. 

Since the author hinges his solution of Japanese immigration upon 
the “numbers”’ test, he should discuss the practicability of administering 
such a law. Since he admits its possible impracticability, his proposed 
solution of Japanese immigration is left in the air. 

It seems to the present reviewer that no concise analysis of the Japa- 
nese problem is complete without a well-organized discussion of diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and the United States, and without a more 
thoroughgoing psychological discussion of race prejudice than is given. 
The value of the book is also lessened by a “choppy” style of organiza- 
tion and by the omission of an index and a bibliography. These omis- 
sions are explained in part by the fact that the treatise was written 
originally as a report to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and that afterward it was published in book form without revi- 
sion by the author. 
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Professor Millis has written, however, what is undoubtedly the best 
all-around treatise of the Japanese problem now available. Its spirit of 
fairness commits it to the attention of all types of readers. Not only 
in certain sections of California where anti-Japanese prejudice is strong, 
but throughout the United States, the book cannot be read too exten- 
sively, for the Japanese problem is not simply a California probem, but 


in its consequences it is of national concern. 
E. S. BoGarDus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Political Parties. A Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Ten- 
dencies of Modern Democracy. By ROBERT MICHELS. 
Translated from the Italian edition by EDEN & CEDAR 
Pavut. New York: Hearst’s International Library Co., rgrs. 
Pp. ix+416. $3.50. 

Title and preface of this volume are both misleading. It is not a 
study of the nature of political parties. It is an analysis of the organiza- 
tion and control of socialist and revolutionary labor parties, more par- 
ticularly of the socialist parties of Continental Europe. 

It is Professor Michels’ thesis that an “iron law”’ leads to control by 
oligarchy in all political parties. His argument is developed somewhat 
as follows. Leadership is essential even in the most democratic of organ- 
izations because (1) direct self-government of large groups is impossible; 
(2) the psychology of the mass makes leadership inevitable; (3) the 
incompetence of the mass makes leadership indispensable. Immediately 
after we have leadership oligarchy begins; democracy splits into the 
leaders and the led. Leaders are always autocratic because of their long 
tenure accompanied by detachment from the masses, their control of the 
party’s financial resources, their influence through the press, and their 
prestige as holders of public office. Their authoritarian spirit is aug- 
mented by the psychological reaction upon them of the exercise of power. 
The tendency toward oligarchy is further fortified by the embourgeotse- 
ment of working-class parties. Attempts to restrain this tendency have 
failed. We must conclude that “the majority of human beings, in a 
condition of eternal tutelage, are predestined by tragic necessity to sub- 
mit to the dominion of a small minority, and must be content to consti- 
tute the pedestal of an oligarchy”’ (p. 390). 

The book’s most serious defect consists in the subordination of every- 
thing to the proving of the author’s thesis. The impression clings that 
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materials have been selected and arranged for this definite purpose. It 
is very doubtful whether this field can be generalized in such daring 
fashion, at least until more monographic work has been done. The 
volume fairly bristles with asseverations. Since so much depends upon 
the meaning of democracy it is unfortunate that the author could not 
have presented his conception in clearer terms. He appears throughout 
to be laboring to prove the impossibility of an abstraction. References 
to the American party system are few, generally misleading, and should 
have been omitted. (See pp. 97, 179-80, 310-13.) The translation is 
written in a labored style. The book is overburdened with footnotes; 
and the index is quite inadequate, containing references to names of 
persons only. 

Notwithstanding serious defects, the volume contains much that 
is useful. Scattered through it are illuminating bits of evidence with 
reference to such topics as the part taken by Jews in the progress of 
socialist and revolutionary parties (see pp. 258-63), the growth of national 
particularism in socialist parties at the expense of internationalism (see 
pp. 191-96), and the conduct of German socialists during the present 
war (€.g., See PP. 44, 53-55, 137, 157, 224, 226, 393-99). Its truly sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature of the subject, however, lies in its 
searching criticism of the organization and control of so-called democratic 
parties. How far we are from anything like democratic participation 


and control is made painfully clear. 
Epwin D. DICKINSON 


Outline of International Law. By ARNOLD BENNETT HALL. 
Chicago: LaSalle Extension University, 1915. Pp. v+255. 

This book is a short but comprehensive statement of the main under- 
lying principles of international law. It is non-technical, and conse- 
quently may be enjoyed by any reader. 

Nearly everybody is interested in some phase or other of the present 
European conflict, and particularly in the rules which govern belligerents, 
the rights of neutrals on belligerent vessels, and the invasion of neutral 
territory. This book is so written and so well indexed that the general 
reader can glean a large fund of valuable information in a minimum of 
time on these topics as well as on many other interesting phases of inter- 
national relations. 

Concerning some of the methods of warfare the writer says, “To 
employ poison or poisoned arms, to kill or wound by treachery, to employ 
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arms, projectiles, and substances which are calculated to cause unneces- 
sary pain, are all prohibited.” And concerning the duties of neutrals 
he says, ‘There is a clear responsibility and duty on the part of the 
neutral to see that his territory is not made use of to the injury of the 
belligerent, which duty must be exercised with due care and diligence.” 
Absolute and conditional contraband are defined as follows: “The first 
consists in articles which by their nature are primarily and ordinarily 
destined for use in war, such as arms, ammunition, military and naval 
equipment. Conditional contraband consists of those articles which, by 
their character, are not ordinarily for use in war, but which, under certain 
circumstances, may become needful for the prosecution of war. Horses, 
provisions, and coal are instances of this class.” 

Some of the chapter headings give a first-rate conception of the con- 
tents. They are as follows: ‘Independence and Equality of States’’; 
“Relations between States in Peace”; “War”; “Neutrality.”” The 
Hague Conference, together with the Declaration of London, have been 
added in the appendixes. Appendix 9 is of great interest. It is a table 
of signatures, ratifications, adherences, and reservations to Tie Hague 
Conference of 1907. There is also a table of dates in the present war, 
which shows when diplomatic relations were severed, when war was 
declared, etc. 

The book is full of interesting information put in such simple form 
as to be clear and understandable. It fills a real present need, gives 
much light on the legal side of current war events, and at the same time 


it is dignified and scholarly. 
Warp W. PIERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Government and Politics of the German Empire. By FR1TZ-KONRAD 
Krtcer. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1915. 
Pp. 340. 

This book is the first of a series of “Handbooks of Modern Govern- 
ment”’ planned to meet the demands of American college classes and to 
extend our too provincial interest to problems of government the world 
over. Dr. Kriiger has had predecessors among us in the German field, 
men of the caliber of Howard, Burgess, and Lowell. Without doubt he 
has succeeded better than they in meeting the specific classroom demand. 
Besides his book is brought up to date and associates with purely gov- 
ernmental matter a considerable amount of current political history. 
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Best of all, his book without ever ceasing to be a strictly critical study, 
leaves the impression at every turn of being written from within by a 
person who has practically experienced the German system. Dr. 
Kriiger’s outlook is middle-class—gut biirgerlich. He therefore in the 
main reflects the temper of modern industrial Germany, but, true to the 
principles of a sound scholarship, is not consciously or deliberately unjust 
to the agrarian and working-men groups. The delicate and yet powerful 
articulation of the German government, its remarkable flexibility and 
responsiveness to new conditions, are brought out in an exposition which 
has the merits of simplicity and order but is often a little humdrum and 
academic. It is a source of special gratification that many errors and 
delusions about the German government, entertained among us almost 
with the fervor of articles of faith for no better reason than that they 
seem to flatter our own institutions, are in the course of the argument 
consigned to the dust-bin. Fiat lux—not the support of our bias, but 
our broadened understanding must be the end of college education. An 
excellent critical bibliography completes a book for which a wide college 


vogue is most devoutly to be wished. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Longshoremen. By CHARLES B. BARNES. New York: Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 1915. 

This is an account that deals principally with the 30,000 or more men 
who load and unload cargoes in the port of New York. This motley 
group of Irish, Scandinavian, German, Italian, Polack, and negro workers 
is shown to be much neglected and misunderstood by the public. The 
best of them are honest, generous, and skilled in their work; the worst 
of them, corresponding to the public’s opinion of them generally, are 
loafers, drinkers, and brawlers. ‘The most conspicuous characteristic 
as well as the most far-reaching evil” of their work is its irregularity. 
Frequent periods of unemployment alternate with periods of work lasting 
thirty or forty hours at a stretch. The average wages are thought to be 
less than $10.00 or $12.00 a week. The very high rate of mortality is 
owing to the fact that the United States is “practically the only nation 
with a large foreign commerce which has absolutely no regulations for 
the protection of men engaged in longshore work.” The organized 
efforts of these workmen, largely because of inefficient leadership and the 
uncertainty of their work, have accomplished but little. 
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There are appendixes pointing out the better condition of longshore- 
men in Boston, London, Liverpool, and Hamburg. In England the 
enlistment of public interest is the great achievement of the unions, while 
the decasualization of labor is the great attainment of the employers. 
In Hamburg are exhibited the ideals of efficiency and organization. The 
style of the book is clear, the material is well arranged, and the important 
points are given due prominence. A glossary and copious illustrations 
aid the author in interesting the reader in the detailed industrial life of 


this neglected but important group of work people. 
E. K. EYERLY 


UNIVERSITY OF S. DAKOTA 


Report of the International Congress of Women. Amsterdam: 
International Women’s Committee for Permanent Peace, 
1915. Illus., pp. xlviii+323. $0.60, postpaid. 

This modest volume, paper-covered and swelled to much more than 
its natural size because part of its contents appears in English, French, 
and German, is one of the most significant volumes which the Great War 
has brought forth. Within its pages is the authentic record of an adven- 


ture which was characterized even by persons of national repute as 
cowardly, ridiculous, and silly, but which, when “the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges,” will undoubtedly be judged as a valiant, serious, 
and wise undertaking. Unaffrighted and patient, kindled with zeal not 
only to utter a protest against the world’s madness but to seize upon any 
opportunity to declare their belief in peace based on justice, these women, 
fifteen hundred in number and representing twelve different countries, 
met at The Hague from April 28 to May 1, 1915. Expressions of sym- 
pathy came from ten other countries. The record of messages of encour- 
agement from important organizations and prominent women in every 
part of the world gives a fairer idea of the strength of purpose and high- 
minded spirit which permeated the congress than did the jocular and 
contemptuous comments of the daily press. Women from warring 
nations and from neutral nations sat for four days, and with dignity and 
solemn realization of the importance of their task formulated their mes- 
sage to the world and the lines along which they would work. It is 
hardly possible to read those declarations of principle without the belief 
that only good can come from the action taken to insure an international 
congress of women, to be held at the same place and time as the official 
conference which shall frame the terms of the peace settlement after the 
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war, for the purpose of making practical proposals to that conference. 
The volume can give courage to those who believe that the human race 
must eventually come to a realization that humanity is a nobler concep- 


tion than nationalism. 
MARION TALBOT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Capital To-Day: A Study of Recent Economic Development. By 
HERMAN CAHN. New York and London: Putnam, 1grs. 
Pp. viii+313. 

The above book is a restatement of the theories of Karl Marx. The 
author’s reason for writing it is probably indicated by the following: 
“The momentous developments during this period (i.e., since the Civil 
War) are the centralization of control of capital and the modification of 
the money system but the theoretic treatment of this important 
subject (i.e., ‘money system’) is neglected or avoided by those whose 
particular function it is to study such subjects theoretically, namely, the 
paid specialists in political economy at the universities’”’ (Preface, p. v). 
At this point it might be pertinent to ask if the author is wholly ignorant 
of the work of Professors Laughlin, Fisher, Kinley, Kemmerer, and a host 
of other “paid specialists in political economy,’ who have written so ex- 
tensively on every phase of the money system. Possibly Mr. Cahn is dis- 
satisfied with the efforts of these men, since he may class them with the 
“political economists who do not know the source of profit’”’ (pp. 304- 
305), and therefore as hardly competent to speak on the subject. 

In chap. i, entitled “Economics a Science,” the following statements 
occur: “Now, every student of Marx’s Capital knows that there is not 
a sentence in the whole stupendous work not based, in concrete statement, 
on sense-perceptions, nor a single abstract statement which is not a 
generalization of those same sense-perceptions. This is all that any dis- 
cipline can be required to prove in demanding a charter as a true science. 
But Economics, as expounded by Marx, is able to do better than that, 
in contrast to some of the so-called natural sciences every sense- 
perceived economic phenomenon treated or mentioned in Capital is 
capable of demonstration by actual experiment”’ (p. 23). The quota- 
tion speaks for itself. At least it furnishes a clew to the author’s attitude 
of mind toward economic questions in general. 

Chap. ii, on the “‘ Marxian Theory of Value Briefly Stated,” confirms 
the above quotation and probably explains the statement made on p. vi 
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of the Preface: “Obviously it was necessary to start with an exposition 
of the foundation of all knowledge.” Incidentally it might be added that 
many readers will experience some difficulty in understanding this chap- 
ter unless they have already read Marx’s Capital. 

Chaps. iii-vii contain the author’s theories on the subject of money. 
In spite of his very evident contempt for economists in general, there is 
much in these chapters with which practically all economists would agree. 
However, all that is worth while has been said many times before. The 
remainder of the book, chaps. viii-xiii, is a restatement of Marx’s views 
on capital. 

In conclusion it may be said that anyone who has read Marx’s Capital 
will miss very little by not reading this book. Those who have not read 
Marx’s Capital will profit more by reading it than by reading Capital 


To-Day. 
W. M. Hupson 
CLARK COLLEGE 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


Anthracite, an Instance of Natural Resource Monopoly. By Scott 
NEARING. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1915. Pp. 


251. $1.00. 

Professor Nearing presents the essential facts about prices, cost of 
production, wages, and profits in the anthracite monopoly. 

The supply of anthracite is localized in one small area of one state. 
It is owned, mined, and distributed by a small combination of railroads 
and coal companies. Millions of consumers are entirely dependent upon 
the supply so owned and so distributed. The consumer pays a monopoly 
price based on the principle of “all that the traffic will bear,” rather 
than a price based on a cost of production which has regard for fair con- 
ditions of production and moderate profits. Prior to 1898, when com- 
petitive conditions prevailed in the anthracite industry, prices fluctuated; 
since the combination of 1898 was effected, prices have steadily advanced. 
On generous estimates, mining costs, including all mine labor and upkeep, 
constitute less than one-third of the price of seven-dollars-per-ton coal. 
The remaining two-thirds goes to the operator, the railroad, and the 
retailer. Hence the increase in price is hardly due to increased costs of 
mining. The anthracite monopoly granted a 10 per cent advance in 
wages after the strike of 1912. The increased labor cost resulting there- 
from was o$ cents per ton, yet the monopoly raised the price of domestic 
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coal sizes 31 cents per ton, and saddled the consumer with a greater 
burden. Since 1898 the profits of railroads in the anthracite monopoly 
have steadily increased to the enormous dividend figures of 1913, the 
last normal year. 

This enlightening book should be of great value to all consumers of 
coal—and that means nearly everybody. 


F,. StuART CHAPIN 
Smita COLLEGE 


Current Economic Problems: A Series of Readings in the Control of 
Industrial Development. Edited by WALTER HALE HAMILTON. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. xxxix+789. 
$2.00. 

This book of readings is designed for a course in general economics, 
or for a course in current economic problems complementary to a course 
in the principles of economics. It appeared first, privately printed, in 
1914, but after considerable revision is published in the present form. 
The author has in preparation a companion volume of outlines, exercises, 
and problems. 

Fourteen general topics are treated, namely: antecedents of modern 
industrialism, the industrial revolution, social control in modern indus- 
trialism, the pecuniary basis of economic organization, crises, inter- 
national trade, railway regulation, capitalistic monopoly, population, 
economic insecurity, trade unionism, legal institutions, taxation, and 
comprehensive schemes of social reform. 

In the selection and treatment of these topics there is a distinct 
departure from the conventional method. It is noticeable, for instance, 
that there is no specific study of such topics as value and interest. But 
this book of readings will, nevertheless, assist the student to understand 
value and interest. A large number of short readings is deemed prefer- 
able to a few long selections because the short readings can cover the 
field better, introduce the problems in their larger settings, give a clearer 
perspective of the subject as a whole, and contain less extraneous matter 
and fewer subtle points. These selections, moreover, are of the most 
various types, ranging from court decisions to I.W.W. songbooks, and 
from the Book of Genesis to the revelations of current journals. The 
result is that all the prominent attitudes are presented, and that the 
student has to make a choice of conflicting and incommensurable values. 
The purpose of this is to induce the student to think intelligently in 
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terms of a complex industrial situation rather than to memorize state- 
ments about ready-made solutions. Such a method is of great value in 
overcoming personal and class bias, in avoiding dogmatism, and in 
reaching the conclusion that the solutions of social problems must be 
ever-developing rather than cut-and-dried formulas. The problems, 
finally, are presented in their historical setting and as phases of a common 
whole rather than as isolated entities. 

The work of the editor in stating the problems, giving the point of 
view and the interpretations, and weaving the selections together, is 
unusually good. It is, on that account, regrettable that his introductory 
statements are printed in smaller type than the readings, carrying the 
implication of minor importance. 

This is not only the best book of readings in the fields it is designed 
to cover, but is also a book that will be of interest in the study of any of 
the special problems considered by it, and will be found valuable in 


courses on the principles of social science. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Land Credits: A Plea for the American Farmer. By Dick T. 
Morcan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1915. Pp. 


xvi+ 299. 

The author of this volume is a congressman from Oklahoma. It 
is a good sign when legislators believe it worth while to make a thorough 
investigation of an important subject of legislation, so that they may 
use their influence intelligently. In the face of several bills introduced 
in Congress, none of which appeared satisfactory, Mr. Morgan resolved 
to devote his nine months’ vacation to the work of investigating the 
field of rural credit. This book is the result of that investigation. The 
treatment given the subject is sufficient evidence that the author did 
make a reliable investigation, and he has produced a valuable discussion 
of an important and prominent subject. 

The aim of the volume is practical rather than scientific. In view 
of pressing pendent legislation, the question arises: What kind of a sys- 
tem of rural credit should we establish? To aid in answering this ques- 
tion intelligently, Mr. Morgan depicts the situation of the farmer as a 
class, and finds that he seeks to do business on the basis of a relatively 
inferior credit system. Since credit has become the foundation and chief 
agent of the industrial and commercial world, it cannot be expected that 
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the agricultural industry can succeed until it has an efficient credit 
system, nor that it will be satisfied until that is realized. The farmer is 
discriminated against until a flexible, accessible, adequate, and justly 
rated interest-bearing system of credits has been furnished him (Intro- 
duction, and chaps. i and ii). 

All through the work the beneficial experiences of the European and 
other countries in the field of rural credit are cited, but chap. iii is espe- 
cially devoted to considering the principles of those systems. This is 
used as a basis for evaluating the measures which are before Congress. 
The remaining chapters, iv—xii, are almost wholly devoted to an exami- 
nation of three of the important rural-credit bills before Congress. The 
Commission Bill, the Sub-Committee Bill, and the Senate Committee Bill 
are the ones which receive attention. In chap. iv the best analysis and 
comparison of these measures that I have seen is made. While these 
measures provide many good features of a land-credit system, the author 
believes that they fail to provide an adequate volume of rural credit, thus 
falling short of reducing interest on the major part of loans to farmers; 
to provide an economical rate for administration expenses, the rate pro- 
vided being 1 per cent; to fix a definite rate of interest on land credits; 
in exempting private, profit-sharing banks from national, state, and 
local taxation; in placing the farmers in competition with each other in 
marketing their securities, thus increasing the rate of interest on the 
mortgages on which those securities are based; in permitting the estab- 
lishment of a multitude of institutions with small capital, thus reflecting 
on and depreciating the value of farm securities; to provide sufficiently 
long-time credit, sufficient reserves, control by farmers of their credit 
system, and a really national land-credit system. In the estimation of 
the reviewer, who has the provisions of the various national rural-credit 
systems in mind, the author has essentially proved his contentions. 

There is very little in the volume that is objectionable. I believe 
that, although it can be done, the author has not demonstrated the truth 
of one of his chief contentions, namely, that farmers pay a higher rate 
of interest than other classes of borrowers. He also overlooks considera- 
tion of possible evil effects in the tendency an easy credit system might 
have toward piling up mortgages needlessly. The objection has been 
urged by farm papers and is worth meeting. The volume is provided 
with a very comprehensive analytical index which adds to its value as 
a quick reference work on land credits. 

Joun M. GILLETTE 

UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 
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Law and Order in Industry. By Juttus HENRY CoHEN. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xviiit+292. $1.50. 

This is a fair-minded and authoritative history of the famous protocol 
in the New York garment industry—one of the first and most significant 
attempts to bring order into a field in which anarchy was writ large. 
The author, a member of the New York bar, was a joint framer of the 
protocol and attorney for the employers’ association throughout the life 
of that agreement. The protocol has been so well advertised (and 
apparently, like the honor plan in prisons, overpraised as a panacea) 
that only a word as to its history and meaning is necessary. It was a 
treaty of peace signed late in 1910 to end a very bitter strike which 
involved nearly sixty thousand workers in the garment industry. After 
five years of ups and downs, the treaty was abrogated. This book is 
a summary of the reasons for that breakdown and of the lessons learned 
during that period. The protocol has been called a lawyer’s scheme— 
somewhat like John Locke’s famous Virginia constitution. Mr. Cohen 
conceives the whole experiment as an attempt to carry over into industry 
two legal principles: (1) the natural method of parliament and law courts, 
“orderly debate, study, controversy . . . . but decision by a process of 
reasoning, not of coercion by one power against another’’—in other 
words, substitution of the “time-wasting art of discussion,” persuasion, 
and compromise for force and war; (2) that “industry itself ought to 
assume the responsibility for its own sanitary conditions, as the Bar 
assumes responsibility for the ethical conduct of its members.” The 
second principle seems to have succeeded; the first succeeded only in 
part, for the agreement broke down. However, it seems impossible to 
believe that its lessons in method will be utterly lost. For many manu- 
facturers learned to accept the principle of collective bargaining, and 
many workers learned the necessity of compromise (e.g., substitution of 
the preferential union shop for the closed shop). The adjudication of 
some 16,000 grievances in five years could not fail to yield certain con- 
crete inductions. That the protocol is not valueless may also be inferred 
from its spread to other cities. 

Why, then, did so valuable an experiment fail? Several reasons 
conspired to this: failure to educate the rank and file of both workers 
and employers to its real meaning; the refusal of employers to allow the 
slightest interference with their right to discharge (the issue of “firing”’) 
and failure of labor leaders to restrain annoying shop strikes—that is, 
lack of discipline on both sides; the multitude of petty grievances; liti- 
gation made too easy; the difficulty of standardizing the hundreds of 
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small shops; the weight and complexity of protocol machinery; finally, 
the feeling of some employers that they were being made sociological 
guinea-pigs and their shops social laboratories. 

The space limits of this review preclude even naming the knotty 
economic problems which the author’s analysis implies must be solved 
before peace can be established. That they not only are soluble but 
must be solved, he clearly believes, for he ends with this trumpet call: 
“We cannot go back to savagery in industry, whatever it costs to go 
forward.”’ As of particular interest to sociologists, the chapter analyzing 
the women’s garment industry may be recommended as collateral reading 
on fashion, imitation, prestige, etc. The discussion of “‘social’’ shops 
and large factories illustrates the contrast between ethnic and interest 
groups. It is to be regretted that this, on the whole, well-written book 
is marred by so gross a literary lapse as the charge that union leaders 


“created a Frankenstein’”’! 
A. J. Topp 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Social Adaptation: A Study in the Development of the Doctrine of 
Adapiation as a Theory of Social Progress. By Luctus Moopy 


BristoL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1g15. 
Pp. xii+356. $2.00. 

This semi-historical study is an attempt to review the literature of 
sociology from the standpoint of the single category of adaptation. But 
so broad is the category itself, in its fourfold aspect and passive material 
and active and passive spiritual or social adaptation, as here used, that 
it becomes in effect a study of the forces—physical, biological, and mental 
—underlying social evolution. The author takes for his general point of 
departure the biologists, anthropogeographers, and sociologists of the 
early nineteenth century, and develops the significant trends in the 
adaptive-developmental theory of society to the present time. As indi- 
cated, he does not confine his attention to sociologists alone, but draws 
pertinent data from such writers as Lamarck, Darwin, Weismann, 
DeVries, Mendel, Nietzsche, Pearson, Ripley, Buckle, Carlyle, and 
others. His 261 pages of exposition of the theories of others may, with- 
out attaching too much significance to the mere fact of space, be 
distributed according to the countries or institutions represented as 
follows: United States 93, France 63, Great Britain 59, Germany and 
Austria 42, Harvard University 31.5, and Belgium and Holland each 
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approximately two pages. More space is given to Carver (19 pages) 
than to any other sociologist. Comte comes next with 17 pages. Of 
Comte the author says, “So well did he do his task that social philosophy 
since his day has done little more than to fill in his outline and correct 
and supplement his method”’ (p. 14). To Ward he assigns 15 pages, to 
Baldwin 14 pages, and to other American writers less space. To Cooley, 
Ellwood, and Small he devotes only a few lines or a stray reference in 
each case, although their theories have much in common with his own 
views. On the other hand, he gives 5 pages to Ripley, 4 to Carlyle, 3 to 
Bagehot, and 2 to Henry Drummond. In general it may be said that 
the book shows evidence of much greater dependence upon the represen- 
tative writers analyzed than upon the current periodical literature. 

The author’s category of adaptation, upon the basis of which the 
book is constructed, was taken from Carver, though it was earlier used 
by Novicow, as the author points out (p. 268). The arrangement of the 
writers treated under the various aspects of this category is as follows: 
the writers of the biological and anthropogeographical schools are classi- 
fied as physical and physio-social or passive physical adaptationists; a 
great group of writers of the types of Schiffle, Sumner, Ratzenhofer, 
Tarde, and Giddings are described as passive spiritual or social adapta- 
tionists. A smaller group, consisting of Ward, Patten, and Carver, come 
under the category of active material adaptationists; while as active 
spiritual adaptationists he discusses specifically Novicow, Carlyle, James, 
Ross, Baldwin, and Comte. 

Bristol’s own theory of adaptation may be summarized as follows: 
Since “personality alone has power over the cosmic process”’ (p. 320), 
he constructs a theory of “social-personalism”’ as the criterion in active 
social adjustment. By this he appears to mean that individual worth 
rather than the social welfare is the supreme test (p. 325). Within this 
criterion, he says, ‘“‘active adaptation is the end, and pleasure and pain 
signboards to indicate the right way” (p. 324, note). Having thus 
rejected the objective criterion of social welfare as the test for adapta- 
tion, he is left with only the subjective pleasure-pain criterion or test of 
values, which is essentially individualistic when pushed to the last 
analysis. Thus he fails to arrive at the objective application of science 
to the problem of social control as an impartial and objective measure 
of values in active social adaptation.t Yet, while by implication he 
rejects the objective test of science in favor of the subjective test of 


*Cf. L. L. Bernard, Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control (The 
University of Chicago Press), especially chaps. iii and vii. 
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feeling as the guide to adjustment, he states the goal of society in dis- 
tinctly social terms, as “the well-being of the greatest number of rational 
individuals, including not only the present but future generations” 
(p. 331). Thus his subjectivism is in method values rather than in end 
values. It has been generally true that workers in the social sciences 
have been better able to shake off subjectivism and individualism in the 
formulation of a social goal than in a statement of the tests of conduct 
to be used in attaining it. 

This leaning toward the subjective and individualistic as against the 
objectively social values in the adaptive process does not appear to be 
merely accidental with the author, but rather a part of the general back- 
ground of his thinking. He places a great deal of emphasis upon per- 
sonality (pp. 284, 320), which for him has largely a religious aspect 
(pp. 286, 321 ff.). In fact, his “social-personalism”’ is very close to the 
Christian theism of Bowne (pp. 321, 328, 331). To him the highest 
function of the group, as of the individual, is “‘exemplification,” or the 
setting of an example to be followed by others: “the Kingdom of God 
will come by the spread, through reflective imitation, of the achievement 
of groups setting the best example of social organization and collective 
welfare” (p. 329). He appears to avoid strict adherence to a causal or 
rigidly quantitative measurement of social phenomena (p. 190). He 
inclines strongly to a theory of the freedom of the will in social adapta- 
tion (pp. 211 ff.). “The ultimate explanation of this whole matter is 
metaphysical”’ (p. 213). “Science can give us at best but relations of 
co-existence and sequence between phenomena. Our ultimate explana- 
tion is hyper-scientific—a matter of belief’ (p. 214). Yet, in apparent 
contradiction to some of this, he inclines strongly toward an emphasis 
upon the influence of environment as a passive adaptive force (pp. 317, 
331). He also criticizes the strong emphasis of the neo-Darwinians 
upon natural selection as a method of adaptation selection in society 
(pp. 314-17). The volume was awarded the David A. Wells Prize for the 
year 1914-15. 
L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A New Policy toward Drunks and Vagrants.—The usual plan of arresting a man 
for drunkenness or vagrancy and committing him for a period to jail can be based 
only on one of three possible reasons: (1) to punish the offender; (2) to protect 
society; (3) to reform the individual. The third alone is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Individual responsibility is destroyed rather than built up in an institution, 
and individual responsibility is the main objective in the treatment. The usual 
method of handling prisoners in city jails tends to destroy their self-respect and sense 
of responsibility. There should be officials in every city jail to pass upon the justice 
of arrests, without the formality of a trial. In the police court the authority of the 
judge should be limited to the question of the legal cause of action: he should have no 
authority to fix a definite sentence or determine treatment. The prisoner who has 
been found guilty should be turned over to authorities competent to prescribe the 
proper method of treatment. The prisoners will fall into classes requiring different 
treatment. The defectives who are unimprovable should be cared for where they 
will not be a menace to society. The dipsomaniac requires medical treatment, as his 
trouble is a nervous disorder. This treatment is best given in institutions located in 
the country. Country life combined with a wholesome mode of living is the best 
means of arousing the latent forces and ambitions. The unemployed and discouraged, 
namely, the vagrants, need to have the individual sense of responsibility re-established. 
This can be done only by giving a purpose to existence. Farm work and educational 
training are the needs of this class. All such farm colonies should be under state 
supervision, and the inmates should receive a wage, as this gives a sense of independence 
and self-respect.—Max Watson, National Municipal Review, October, 1915. 

E. B. R. 


Working Women and Drink.—Why do so many women of normal intelligence 
and moral development and up-bringing come to grief through drink? Like the men, 
some women are led astray by love of company, by the desire to stand well with their 
fellows, or by sheer inability to resist suggestion. But with women there are also 
other reasons. The habit appears later in life than with men. After years of self- 
abnegating and unremitting toil for their households, not a few women break down as 
they near the climacteric. Worn out and exhausted, they seek to overcome this grow- 
ing lassitude and to gain courage to face their daily lives by methods hitherto resisted. 
Even when there is no abnormal strain, many elderly women, after their children have 
grown up and left home, tend to give way to drink. They are nearly always in poor 
health, they never had any interests apart from their families, and they suffer from 
loneliness and depression. We find women who drink because they learned the habit 
as factory girls. Other inebriates are the mentally defective, the victims of ill-health, 
and the worn-out drudges. But most female inebriates are such because their hus- 
bands drink. If a husband earning 30 shillings a week spends a sixth of that at the 
public-house, he spends what represents his wife’s food and clothing. It is she and 
not he who suffers. Then the suggestion of alcohol is constant in her environment. 
The less support the husband accords the home the more squalid and uncomfortable 
it becomes, and therefore the less attractive in comparison with the public-house. 
The husband may keep what he pleases out of his income, and throw on the wife the 
chief burden of keeping the family a unit. A sense of duty toward the family fulfilled 
would be the best foundation for sense of duty toward the state. The wife would 
gain in health, character, and happiness, and be able to take her place as the moral 
center of her home.—A. Martin, Nineteenth Century, January, 1916. E. E. M. 
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Suffrage and Prohibition.—Whether or not there is any intimate relation between 
the suffragist and the prohibitionist movements is a question that provokes diverse 
replies. The pronouncements of certain liquor interests and of certain odieae 
leaders assume that suffrage and liquor are enemies of each other; and such a man as 
Mr. W. H. Taft imputes similar emotionalism to suffrage and prohibition. Yet 
officially the national suffrage movement maintains silence upon the issue, a number 
of its leaders openly bid for the wet vote, and an anti-suffrage study of some importance 
claims that woman suffrage has had little effect in securing prohibition. This bald 
negation is not verified by a survey of the local and national election votes from 
suffrage states. With the exception of grape-growing California, the possession of 
suffrage by a state has meant a preparation of the soil for prohibition sentiment. Hence 
the facts behind this external attitude of “benevolent neutrality”’ should lead us to 
predict that the recent suffrage gains in the East augur for that section of the country 
an increasing support of the prohibition issue—L. Ames Brown, North American 
Review, January, 1916. M.T. P. 


Social Aspects of Drink.—The use of alcohol and awareness to its dangers are 
heritages from ancient times. Contemporary campaigning against liquor is advancing 
from the vituperative to the pseudo-scientific stage. Those preferring scientific con- 
clusions as to the effect of liquor find no concurrence of professional opinion. Physi- 
ologically, some scientists say, it is a poisonous nutriment, some call it a destroyer of 
higher mental capacities, some, a beneficial stimulant to certain persons who use it in 
moderation. Prohibition does not seem to be the panacea for evils attributed so often 
to alcoholism. The degeneracy of alcoholics is dependent upon the amount con- 
sumed, the physiological condition of the drinker, and other factors. Alcoholism is 
but one of the causes of insanity. The part played by alcoholism in inducing other 
diseased conditions has not been ascertained. Surely the economic and criminal 
effects imputed to liquor are not certain enough to validate the current crude generali- 
zations of prohibition agitators. Moreover, the American saloon with its evil con- 
comitants is due to discernible causes which should be made clear, in the interests of 
constructive temperance reform. The saloon entered politics in self-defense against 
the political attempt to exterminate it. Abuse of the local-option principle has 
encouraged illegal and legal loitering of liquor interests where annual elections were 
liable to reverse existing laws; it has allowed the extra-rural vote to force urban pro- 
hibition and hence evasion of law; it has promoted such prohibition measures as the 
forbidding of beverages in some states. License-control sentiment, just as unwisely, 
has made quantitative uniform levies, has failed to encourage temperateness, and has 
forced liquor into the hands of moneyed men. The first plank in constructive reform is 
adjusting taxes to the quality of liquor, so as to put a premium on temperate drinks. 
Secondly, state judiciaries seem most fit to issue licenses, and the retailer should be 
released from slavery to the politically embroiled producer. Thirdly, local option 
should mean the rule of the community, not of the majority. Fourthly, the experiment 
of communities conducting the liquor business for the good of the community, rather 
than for profit, has enormous possibilities of reform in it.—John Koren, Atlantic 
Monthly, January and February, 1916. my BS 


Prohibition of Alcoholic Drinks in Russia.—According to some Russian news- 
papers, prohibition of alcoholic drinks has been unusually successful; according to 
others, it has failed altogether. Considering the whiskey question first, the facts as 
ascertained by myself are about as follows. Even acknowledging certain bad condi- 
tions, the majority of reports are favorable to the law; especially in the country the 
results have been wonderful. In spite of the higher cost of living the farmers are in 
fair circumstances, but the glowing reports of savings banks must be doubted. Village 
life has changed. Formerly any village tyrant could, with the help of whiskey, do 
anything he pleased, but now the sober villagers want to know something of the 
problems that come up. They read a great deal more than formerly, and there is not 
the dull apathy that was present during the war with Japan. In the cities the law 
has been less successful on account of greater opportunities for secret distilleries and 
the greater number of customers. Among the intelligent classes there is much dis- 
cussion of displacing the saloon by public amusement houses, concerts, etc. The press 
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has never reported how the deficit in taxes is made up. Perhaps a few millions more 
or less do not matter in a great war. The prohibition of wine and beer has been 
fought hard by French and Russian wine merchants, grape growers, and saloon- 
keepers. A return to the old conditions is not probable during the war. It is doubtful 
whether the tendency in the cities will be victorious in the end, but meanwhile the 
alcohol opponents are trying to get public opinion in their favor.—R. Hercod, “ Das 
Alkoholverbot in Russland,” Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, December, 1915. .. <a 5 


Vodka Prohibition and Ryssian Peasant Life.—The statistical bureau of the 
Government of Kostroma issued a questionnaire to six hundred correspondents in 
different districts, dealing in part with the results of prohibition since November, 1914. 
The observations and reports of the different correspondents lasted from four to five 
months. Questions were submitted to them such as these: “‘ What are the results of 
the stoppage of the sale of vodka on the economic life of the country? Has any 
improvement been noted in the case of those peasants whose homes were previously 
ruined by their drunkenness? What is the influence of prohibition on the moral life 
of the community ?” 

The results of prohibition, according to most of the answers, are: ‘decrease of 
crime, in some instances by 90 per cent; stoppage of hooliganism, increase of labor 
capacity, and decrease of poverty.’’ Further questions were devoted to finding out 
whether the correspondents think it possible to have permanent prohibition. In 
answering, some express the fear that with permanent prohibition the people will 
use vicious substitutes and suffer from it. Others fear the financial deficit and the 
consequent imposition of new taxes. Many fall back ultimately on prohibition, since 
“it is necessary for evervthing—for economic wealth, for health, physical and moral 
improvement, and for the stoppage of crime. Without it the people will be lost.” 
The majority of the reports show that the country no longer approves of its dark, 
drink-sodden past.—J. Y. Simpson, Contemporary Review, December, 1915. D.T. E. 


Woman’s Duty to Serve and the Struggle against the Lady of Leisure.—lIt is 
very difficult to make any opposition to compulsory service for women, for one can 
really never know what kind of compulsory service will be introduced. If one inter- 
pret the duty in war times as the right of the state to train and use the woman in the 
place of man, one deals with a practical political problem. It is an error to think that 
such service marks a new epoch in the advance of the woman from object to subject, 
to a status of equality with man. Psychologically, the most interesting recommenda- 
tion made by the director of this woman’s service movement is that every girl, no 
matter what her station in life, should serve as servant-girl for a period of two years. 
Such employment would have the same moral effect as military service has on the 
man. The training to independence is perhaps more important than training to 
obedience. Others have suggested that it would be desirable to have young girls of 
all classes shift for themselves for a period of time, in order that they might learn to 
know what poverty, thrift, and independence mean.—E. M. Schweitzer, “Die 
Frauendienstpflicht und der Kampf gegen die Dame,” Die Neue Rundschau, December, 

H. A. J. 


IgI5. 


Women and the Reconstruction of Industry.—The war has caused such changes 
in our commercial and industrial life that the process of adaptation has necessitated 
the employment of female labor. The government appeared as a purchaser, and its 
ministry of munitions took over ordnance factories and engineering works, which were 
put under state control. They were faced with a shortage of skilled men and a lack 
of technical knowledge among women. The London County Council has partly pro- 
vided for training by opening a number of centers where women may obtain a knowl- 
edge of munition work. Further, it requires the skilled worker to devote a part of 
his time to the supervising and training of new hands. The result has been to enable 
many women to become skilled and so to increase the output. In non-industrial 
occupations, the displacement of men by women has been even greater. In the post- 
office women have become sorters, telegraph and telephone operators, collectors, and 
carriers. Practically the whole clerical force of the new department of munitions 
is women, under the supervision and instruction of male officials of long standing. 
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The same is true of banks and insurance offices. In the distributing trades women are 
everywhere found. On the railways, as a rule, the ticket collectors are women, and at the 
main stations girls are acting as platform attendants. Women are taking up ordinary 
farm labor as well as dairying and cheese-making. Formerly their service in the 
engineering trades was confined to manual operations and the manipulating of auto- 
matic tools, while today they are in charge of some of the most delicate engineering 
operations, necessitating great skill and high intelligence. The question of wages is 
adjusting itself locally. The government attempts to apply in practice the theory of 
equal wage for equal work. It is plain that the war has changed the whole economic 
position of labor.—C. Kinloch-Cooke, Nineteenth Century, December, 1915. 

‘ E. E. M. 


Women of England.—The war is changing English life and devouring the quiet 
hidden places where the future is nourished. It goes unrecorded, partly because it 
touches the part of the world which is the care of women, and partly because when 
one thinks of women in war time the exceptional people come forward as usual to 
crowd out the rest of mankind. One does not refer to the women who have acquired 
boots, spurs, and khaki in which they have done deeds of valor, to the women nurses, 
women doctors, and surgeons who have stopped one of the leaks through which gushed 
out the life of Europe, but rather to the middle-class housewives who are not likely to 
write their own history. These women who have lived in love with stability have 
seen a great change in the past year. Busy with the men and babies, these women 
have in their homes seen a special revelation from this war. Assault is made upon 
the lives of their children through disorganized social machinery. To be idle while 
this titanic struggle is on is impossible, and so they have learned that participation 
in the collective life by service is necessary for happiness. It may seem to neutrals, 
when they read of the triumphant greed of the coal owners and army contractors, and 
the politician’s gamblings for leadership, that this war has done nothing to Europe 
except make it a swill-dish for the capitalist class. But middle-class people have 
endured many experiences and have found them to be revelations that we could not 
have received in times of peace.—Rebecca West, Atlantic Monthly, January, 1916. 

G. E. M. 


The Verification of the German Social Policy.—At the beginning of the war 
grave anxiety prevailed, among the friends of social legislation, regarding the liabilities 
of the social insurance and its accumulated capital. Will the sickness, the accident, 
the invalid, and the pension funds be able to meet the phenomenally increased lia- 
bilities, and will the institutions as such withstand the storm and stress of the world- 
war? The restrictive measures adopted at the beginning as a safeguard proved, 
however, unnecessary, since the increased burden did not assume the expected and 
much-dreaded proportions. According to the report of the Reichsamt of the interior, 
more than 3,500 branches, at the end of the year 1914, were able to grant not only 
a decrease of the usual dues but also an increase of the premiums paid, while more 
than 2,000 treasuries reduced the insurance rate, and out of 2,102 Betriebskranken- 
kassen 1,230 maintained their former rates of dues and support. Although the 
invalid-insurance funds had to bear the greatest burden, yet participants in the war 
have been exempted from paying their dues during the time of actual service without 
forfeiting their claims, and orphans and widows received their usual annuities. Besides 
all that, the insurance companies had to May used thirteen million marks for war 
benefits and invested fifty-six millions of marks as loans for the same purpose. Thus 
the greater portion of the capital served a double purpose; it was used as security for 
social insurance and at the same time promoted the development of social culture. 
It created social institutions which in turn became potent factors in mitigating the 
evils of the war.—Heinrich Dove, “Die Bewahrung der deutschen Sozialpolitik im 
Weltkrieg,”” Nord und Stid, December, 1915. ie Bs Ee 


The Polish-Jewish Problem.—The Polish Jews form a closed and completely 
developed national organism, and have all the marks and criteria of a nation. There 
are about 2,000,000 of these Jews in Poland who speak the Jewish-German language. 
The question now is whether they should be kept as a nationality or assimilated by the 
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Poles. Since they do exist, they also have an ethical right to future existence, and 
it is not a question as to whose culture is superior. From a political standpoint it is 
to the benefit of Germany to keep up the Polish Jews. The Poles, it must be remem- 
bered, are Slavs, and will not make undoubted friends of Central Europe. The Jews 
would make the strongest friends of Germany, since they have been ruthlessly 
oppressed by the Russians, and because their language is related to the German. 
This would not mean a Germanizing of the Polish Jews. It would not cause friction 
between them and the Poles. Furthermore, the 16,000 Russian Jews who have come 
annually to Poland since 1897 have not Russianized ‘the country, since they came from 
a region which is Jewish by almost 98 per cent. Therefore, the recognition and 
securing of the Polish Jews as a nation, without any kind of Germanizing, is the only 
possible and beneficial solution of the problem. It gives the Jews the right of existence 
and recognizes the Poles as the predominant race. For Germany it secures warm and 
dependable friends—Nachum Goldmann, “Zum _ polnisch-jiidischen Problem,” 
Preussische Jahrbticher, December, 1915. Cc. c. J. 


Rural Life from August, 1914, to October, 1915.—The writer has taken especial 
pains to familiarize himself with that sensitive, but difficult to measure, barometer of 
social conditions, rural life. When the war broke out without warning, and the 
country was as suddenly depleted of its efficient men just as the harvest was well 
begun, women and children and old men turned to the difficult task before them, and 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and service to their country preserved the agricultural 
resources of the nation. In the invaded regions, for very obvious reasons, the harvest 
could not be completed, while the homeless refugees, disheartened by disaster and 
strangers to the industrial technique of the sections to which they fled, were fitted 
only slowly into the rural enterprises of their countrymer. As time advanced, prob- 
lems of agricultural labor also clouded somewhat the remarkable concord of the rural 
people as they continued the vital function of preparing for another year’s crop. 
Laborers have sometimes made exorbitant demands for higher wages, notwithstanding 
the incapacity which attended their youthful or aged efforts. Regulation by iaw 
has in some cases been resorted to. Spanish laborers have been imported. Prisoners 
of war have not been very successfully used. Government allowances to unfortunates 
have sometimes seemed to deter them from making greater possible efforts. But, on 
the whole, the group conduct of the rural population has been most excellent, and, in 
particular, remarkable efforts at co-operation and maintaining older rural institutions 
have been put forth by numerous devoted and undaunted women.—J. H. Ricard, 
“La Vie pavanne (d’aodt 1914 a octobre 1915),” Revue politique et parlementaire, 
December, 1915. c.c. c. 


A Censorship of the Censor.—The improper exercise of its functions has made 
the censorship a menace to the successful prosecution of the war. It is universally 
agreed that a censorship of war news is necessary, but the institution is now running 
amuck in non-military matters; it has abused its privilege and its trust. The press 
bureau has, as one function, the suppression of all news calculated to depress the public. 
But the censorship has acted disastrously in every way; it has suppressed opinion, 
suppressed honest neutral comment when adverse to ourselves, and served wu - amazing 


nonsense by “military experts’’ under the guise of sober truth. A censo ip of the 
censorship—an agreement among newspaper men—would confer a boon on the nation, 
if it agreed to suppress the reports of those who see nothing in a British or Russian 
reverse but a subtle plan of the higher military powers or an embarrassment to the 
victor. An organization of journalists to suppress false news released for publication 
would defeat the plans of those who, through changing the complexion of the news, 
produce a state of unwarranted optimism and ignorance.—Alexander Campbell, 
English Review, January, 1916. E. B. R. 


On Understanding the Mind of Germany.—Men cannot act enduringly and 
deliberately to the hurt of others for their own advantage simply because they realize 
that it is to their advantage. In the serious enterprises they must always have the 
support of moral justification. In times of war men seek to justify the horrors of the 
situation by idealizing the cause for which the war is fought. The more unjustifiable 
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the war the more certain the emotions are to develop ideas and beliefs calculated to 
disguise the lack of justification. Each nation expresses its moral convictions in 
terms which its history has made familiar and congenial. How appealing and con- 
vincing these are to other nations depends upon the degree to which they are familiar 
and understandable. The moral defense of Great Britain is readily understood by 
the average American, because it is in the terms which the American would employ 
most naturally in his own justification. The same is almost equally true of France 
But it is quite different in the case of Germany. Her moral justification is in unfamiliar 
terms, and Americans who sympathize with her explain and justify her cause in terms 
which the Germans themselves do not employ. The English understanding of the 
German mental and moral temper is very far from the conception which the Germans 
have of themselves. The English, for example, interpret German Kultur to mean 
literally that might makes right. To the German the Kultur for the preservation of 
which the war is waged is a necessity of all humanity: the ideal is not force, but the 
organization of all forces that the ideal of organization (Kultur) may triumph over 
the ideal of chaotic individualism. Not to employ force to defend this possession is 
to the German mind treachery to the cause of humanity. It is possible to understand 
the philosophy of a people only in the light of their history and national development. 
Submission to duty, salvation through striving of will, the moral mission of aesthetic 
culture, and historicism are the ideas which form the continuing mind of Germany. 
Our minds have been fed upon political and social ideas foreign to German thought. 
The German idea of the state is an extension of the ideas of mediaevalism into the 
modern world. This is the implication when the Germans themselves say that the 
German people lack political sense and capacity for self-government. They accom- 
plish great things under leadership. This is saying that “the Germans, with all their 
achievements, have missed the one great experience in which the national minds of 
Great Britain, France, and America have been educated and ripened.”” This is “ prob- 
ably the root of the difficulty of mutual understanding as between the German mind 
and that of other peoples.” —John Dewey, Af/antic Monthly, February, 1916. 
E. B. R. 


Psycho-Analysis a New Educational Method.—According to the Freudian 
psychology, hysteria is the result of an earlier-experienced sexual catastrophe. The 
forcible suppression in consciousness of this disagreeable experience results in its 
becoming operative in sub-consciousness and appearing in most peculiar mental or 
physical aberrations. By means of sappeniods it is possible to tap this sub- 
conscious field, find the real cause of the aberration, bring it into the consciousness 
of the patient, and thus effect a cure. Yet in many cases of hysteria it has been impos- 
sible to find any trace of a sexual catastrophe in the patient’s earlier experience. Much 
of this theory is based on imagination. In making interpretations of dreams, anything 
in the world may be interpreted as being a sexual symbol. This method is unscientific 
to the highest degree, for it is based on the exploration of subconsciousness, about which 
we know absolutely nothing. Therefore the use of it as an educational method, 
practiced on children for the cure of tics, bad habits, and similar aberrations, by 
teachers and psychologists who know nothing about the medical field, is not only a 
scientific error but also a pedagogical sin.—J. Lindworsky, ‘‘ Die Psychoanalyse eine 
neue Erziehungsmethode ?” Stimmen der Zeit, December, 1916. HAJ 


What is Pathological Psychology?—Pathological mental conditions are not 
different in kind from normal ones. Therefore we can regard the variations of which 
pathological physical states consist as experiments performed by nature. In the 
study of pathological psychology are to be found several rather distinct tendencies. 
One school aims to describe symptoms in different maladies, and then to show the 
physiological significance of these disturbances. Further, it attempts to co-ordinate 
the symptoms—for example, shows the relation between delirium and mental pain or 
sorrow. Incidentally, this sort of investigation contributes to the understanding of 
the normal quality of the mental states of which the an cases are exaggera- 
tions. Another group of students have given special attention to the readaptations 
which result from derangements in the mind or senses. Thus, blindness causes much 
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greater use of auditory and tactile senses, and stress may be laid upon the quality and 
quantity of these readjustments. Many facts which in the normal functioning of these 
senses are obscured can be observed in the unusual conditions. Insanity, like blind- 
ness, furnishes notable readjustments, whose study in this connection is profitable. 
The study of the same general functional activities, such as attention, or feeling, or 
emotion, in different maladies, is another tendency. In this pursuit normal function- 
ings are revealed by the comparative study. Again, particular stress may be laid on 
the inner or subjective as distinguished from the behavioristic side of the mental life. 
The Freudian school has attempted to trace casual links between subconscious processes 
and the higher conscious life. It has achieved brilliant results in showing how some 
higher mental states and acts are related to sex impulses, abnormal bodily conditions, 
or dream life, although it has been mistaken in generalizing on the theory that all 
higher states of mind can be explained in a similar manner. Hence all tendencies 
have contributed to normal psychology.—G. Dumas, “‘Qu’est-ce que ia psychologie 
pathologique ?”’ Journal de psychologie normal et pathologique, April, 1915. C.C.C. 


The California Casual and His Revolt-—The Wheatland episode brought the 
state of California to some degree of realization of its peculiar labor problem. The 
state is a natural economic unity insulated from the rest of the world. The agricul- 
tural part of the state is spotted with areas devoted to highly specialized and seasonal 
crops. This natural agricultural specialization is the basic cause of the California 
migratory worker. The railway construction in the state brought in large numbers 
of an element with new personal habits and labor psychology. The average duration 
of the job of the casual laborer varies from a maximum of thirty days in the lumber 
camps to seven days in the harvest fields. Winter is a time of complete idleness. 
Of the 150,000 migratory workers employed in summer, fully 100,000 are unemployed 
throughout the winter. The trade unions give very little attention to the migratory 


laborer.—Carleton H. Parker, Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1915. 
E. B. R. 


Labor History in the Making.—The 1915 convention of the American Federation 
of Labor marked a further recognition of the fact that power has gravitated from 
political to industrial agencies. It registered many important judgments. It adopted 
a plan for a world labor congress to be held synchronously with the proposed world 
peace congress. Its chief concerns will be due attention to “human welfare” and 
“democratic ideals.’ The debate over training in the public schools for self-defense 
precipitated an earnest discussion. President Gompers’ steps to insure consideration 
for labor principles in pan-American affairs was indorsed. The convention also 
reaffirmed the right of trade unions to expand, to amalgamate, to internationalize 
their constituencies. It rejected the attempt to apply initiative, referendum, and 
recall to its own officers. Resolutions were passed on the question of migratory and 
unemployed laborers, on the eight-hour law, on the preservation of voluntary rights 
in the matter of arbitration, and on federai means of investigating and enlarging 
efforts in behalf of vocational education. The convention climaxed its list of legisla- 
tive achievements with the adoption of a program of constructive legislation on the 
basis of which bills are to be formulated and promoted from time to time. Samuel 
Gompers, American Federationist, January, 1916. a &. © 


Organization of Work.—The world has never seen a more powerful organization 
of working forces than that which was perfected in the year 1914-15, when the world 
mobilized all its strength and resources for war. At the close of the war the great 
problem will be to organize work so as to accommodate the masses released from 
military service, the thousands of cripples, and a large percentage of the women who 
have been initiated into new fields of work during the war. Is it not conceivable that 
an organization of the masses for work can be perfected after the war, as has been done 
for the war—as for the military service, so also for work in the development of com- 
merce and industry? Such an organization of work must be based on a comprehen- 
sive system of employment bureaus, established by law as branches of the state labor 
bureau.—Helene Simon, “Organisation der Arbeit,” Die Zukunft, a - ; 
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Modern Unemployment and Its Control.—The best remedy against unemploy- 
ment is the creation of real work. It is a great mistake to give support to the poor 
and not to ask for some service in return. Germany spends, all told, a billion marks a 
year for such unproductive giving. In this regard the Verein fiir sosiale innere 
Kolonization Deutschlands has found a way in giving employment to men in street-, 
road-, and railroad-building, in draining moors, cleaning forests, etc. Provision for 
such employment of the temporarily unemployed all over the empire would be of 
great benefit. There are over two and one-half million hectares of moorland in Ger- 
many which could be reclaimed and used in the production of food, to make the 
country more independent in this respect. The expenses of this work are nearly 
covered by the rise in land values alone. Shelter could be provided for the laborers 
in various ways at convenient distances from the waste land. Payments would be 
made in part to the laborer and in part to his family. Almost any kind of laborer 
would be fit for such work. Even women could be employed, where absolutely neces- 
sary, in the lighter work of planting or digging up of the lighter sandy soils. Forest 
work, such as cutting down trees and cleaning away stumps, could be done in winter. 
Such stumps furnish fuel for many industries, charcoal, now imported in large quanti- 
ties, and oil of turpentine. The groups of laborers should not contain over 200 or 
300 each, and the expense of them should be borne by the communities where they 
work. Therefore, the productive expenditure of the vast sums now spent in charity 
would not only be a great material benefit to the nation, but, what is more important, 
it would help to build up character and self-respect in the laborer, which charity now 
tends to undermine. After the war there might be a strong movement of settlers 
to these reclaimed areas—Hans Ostwald, “Die moderne Arbeitslosigkeit und ihre 
Bekimpfung,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, December, 1915.  <& % 


The Reduction of the Adult Male Population in Europe.—In natural populations 
there is no fixed ratio between the sexes; sometimes the males somewhat outnumber 
the females, sometimes the females are more numerous than the males. The present 
ruthless war will reduce the number of adult men in European society to a proportion 
smaller perhaps than ever before existed. It is probable that many more have been 
slain than are officially reported, 4,000,000 being a conservative estimate. What will 
be the economic and social consequences of this slaughter of men? There will be 
fewer demands for houses, widows will live together communally, hence house rents 
will be lower. Farm laborers will be scarcer than they were before the war, and as 
the work will have to be carried on by women, children, and cripples, agriculture will 
change to forms which require less labor and strength, e.g., gardening, herding. 
Women will find their way into commerce and industry in greater numbers. Manual 
laborers will be in a position to claim higher wages, and, realizing their power, they 
are likely to create movements similar to those in Europe after the Black Death. 
The teaching classes and certain professions have been most decimated by the war, 
and therefore Europe will lack the benefits resulting from a large intellectual class of 
men. The scarcity of men will lead women to marry old men and boys. Many 
women will not hesitate to marry into any social class where a husband can be found. 
Scandalous and polygamous unions will arouse little comment, so familiar will they 
be. But higher positions will be open to women, and here their better qualities will 
come forth. Economy will be a necessity and thrift will be restored to the virtues. 
New political classifications will arise; women will probably obtain more voting 
power. In time, if peace prev: ails, an approximate balance of the sexes will be naturally 
attained.—Arthur Girault, “La Diminution de la population adulte male en ee 
Revue d’économique politigue, September-December, 1915. C. C. 


Neglected Children and Juveniles.—After fifteen months of war the conditions of 
our children and juveniles become alarming. Newspaper reports about ambuscades, 
youthful robbers and swindlers, and the number of peddling and begging children are 
increasing. An extensive and intensive care and supervision has become imperative. 
Neglected youth may retain its physical but not its sociai vitality. Street life, which 
breeds laziness, and the craving for sensationalism are the great dangers of our children. 
They undermine the very qualities essential for good citizenship—creative power and 
energy. To counteract these disorganizing forces and the increase of juvenile delin- 
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quency, begging and peddling should be suppressed and a pension granted to such 
parents and families as need it. Kindergartens, nurseries, playgrounds should be 
established, and continuation and vacation schools maintained and made obligatory 
for all who are not adequately taken care of during their free hours. The school 
boards should assist the parents and increase the family influence through special 
meetings for parents. Church, school, police, and volunteer workers should co-operate 
in the care of the children and the investigation of the conditions under which they 
live whenever found without proper care. Some of these principles have already 
been put into practice by order of the Board of Education for Lower Austria.—Petra 
Belem, “Zur Verwharlosung der Kinder,” Oesterreichische Rundschau, October, 1915. 
i> 5s Be 


War Socialism and Peace Socialism.—The socialists believe that the present war 
will result in the destruction of capitalism and the creation of a new order in industrial 
life, the destruction of the nationality principle in politics, and the building up of 
a feeling of international brotherhood among workmen. Such prophecies, however, 
have not and will not come true. Finance and state industries only have collapsed, 
but the industries of the people have stood the test. For these industries the war 
will be an epoch-making period. The measures taken for their regulation as to supply, 
demand, and price are interpreted as indicating a socialistic trend which may be 
carried out still further after the war. What plainly opposes this view is the inner 
satisfaction felt at the limiting of industrial freedom of all kinds and all that bears the 
name of socialism. Furthermore, the war has in no way served to foster a spirit of 
internationalism, but rather to intensify the feeling of nationalism, which will exist 
for a long time after peace is restored.—Andreas Voight, “Kriegssozialismus und 
Friedssozialismus,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, January, 1916. m. A. J. 


The War and Socialism.—Does the war bring socialism nearer? Do the war 
industries support a movement operating to furnish the necessities of life in the interest 
of the classes instead of the speculators? The needs of the army must be filled on the 
open market, which means that a scale of prices must be established in order to drive 
private speculation from the field. When we consider, for example, the work of the 
military raw-product division, with its far-reaching statistical data, of the raw- 
product corporations founded by the government for supporting the army and indus- 
tries; and when we think of the government taking possession of all leather, metals, 
and rubber, of the government aid in establishing new factories, of the entire reorgani- 
zation of the transportation and credit systems through state action, we see signs of 
an enormous revolution in industrial life. A far greater part of industry, however, 
works not for the market, but to fill orders for the state. Such order-filling work 
naturally does not represent necessity-filling industry. If, however, the consumer 
possesses the power and the desire to prescribe for the producer the working conditions, 
the choice of raw products, and the determining of the price in a rather large measure 
a great advance toward this type of industry is made. That it does not exist in a much 
larger degree today lies not in technical or organization factors but chiefly in social 
and political restrictions.—Gustav Eckstein, “Der Krieg und der Sozialismus,”’ Die 
Neue Zeit, November, 1916. mm. ms 3. 


Untimely Remarks concerning the Future of Europe.—The present war proves 
that preparation against war is a failure and that other methods must be employed 
to insure against it. This is only possible through a federation of the majority of the 
European states. I showed sixteen years ago at the time of the creation of the Hague 
Tribunal that such a tribunal would be futile. There is no power to enforce these 
treaties, and self-interest still is the highest law. There is no way of limiting com- 
petitive armament, and this war may be repeated with allits horrors. The unification 
of feudal Japan in the face of threatened European invasion is a splendid example of 
what such a federation would mean to Europe. The mass-killing of virile men leaves 
the propagation of the race to the men of poor quality. This means a quantitative 
and a qualitative decrease in population. The resulting economic pressure after this 
war will further reduce the birth-rate. The relative power of European states is 
always shifting, and new powers rise to take the place of others. Some Asiatic power 
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like China, if once aroused and developed, and especially the United States of North 
America, will in a certain length of time reduce all European powers to second rank 
by virtue of her population and economic power. The United States of Europe would 
have a representative from each country in the federation with voting power propor- 
tional to the population. The army and navy would be in common and in time of 
war would be under the sole control of the general government. Only in such a way 
can future wars be avoided.—W. Schallmayer, ‘‘Unzeitgemisse Gedanken iiber 
Europas Zukunft,” Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafis-Biologie, January, 1916. 
cc. J 


Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture.—Most psychological 
discussions of anthropological problems are carried on by psychologists, not anthro- 
pologists. This is largely true of psychology of religion, of psychology of art, of 
psychology of sex, and of psychology of society. The point of view of anthropology 
would call for a treatment of all comparable material—some imposing psychology of 
religion goes only to the roots of our own western religion. Anthropology aims to 
treat only the acquired activity complexes of human groups; psychology studies the 
initial psychological equipment and the subsequent psychological constitution of 
separate individuals. Anthropology is not concerned with even the comparative 
behavior of individuals. However, the instinctive factors in the differentiation of 
cultures is an important problem to both anthropologist and psychologist. Thorn- 
dike’s Original Nature of Man seems to bear out a number of our fundamental anthro- 
pological positions. Yet it is not wise for either of us to intrude into the other’s 
field. Psychology can now be of the very greatest service to anthropology by dis- 
covering the relations between man’s innate and cultural equipments; but the specific 
historical data of the anthropologist is the material from which the elements and 


growth of culture must be treated.—Clark Wissler, Science, February 11, 1916. 
M. T. P. 


The Most Fundamental Problem in Modern Sociology.—Comte’s thorough 
training in the natural sciences resulted in the transferring of his technique into his 
sociological investigations. His efforts were centered in analyzing such concrete 
sciences as history, archaeology, political economy, and ethnography, dealing with 
society and its activities, and by induction securing abstract laws upon which he built 
up a new abstract science which he called sociology. The greatest differences of 
opinion in the field of sociology have been between the economic and the psychic view- 
points, Marx representing the former and Comte the latter. Comte endeavors to 
prove that the fundamental social institutions are founded upon the individual instincts 
and ability to reason. Considering religion as the key to sociology, Comte has worked 
out his theory of religion, dealing with the inception, the development, the impor- 
tance, and the individual and social basis of religion. The motive power in the develop- 
ment of religion is the theoretical thinking, passing through the three stages: (1) the 
theological or fictitious, (2) the metaphysical or abstract, and (3) the positive or 
scientific. All industrial developments depend upon the psychic development. Even 
the social division of labor, and the resulting development of classes, are based upon 
the laws of psychic development. Since the status of society as a whole depends in the 
first place upon the psychic, and in the second place upon the economic, factors, 
the psychic causes which up to the present time have brought about certain social 
anomalies ought to be ferreted out and efforts directed toward their reform, without 
neglect of the necessary economic reform.—C. Billberg, ‘“‘ Det mest aktuella problemet 
inom den moderna sociologien,” Statsvesenskaplig Tidskrift, September, 1915. AJ 

H. A. J. 


The Most Fundamental Problem in Modern Sociology.—In his criticism of 
Marx’s theory of the proletariat and of his materialistic interpretation of history, 
Steffen endeavors to show that these are unscientific and therefore untenable, because 
they are based upon metaphysical knowledge and deductive reasoning, a manifesta- 
tion of Marx’s inadequate knowledge in natural science. His capital and production 
theories are born from this a priori constructed proletariat theory. Therefore the 
entire theoretical structure of socialism, the economic as well as the sociological, 
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now lies almost totally in ruins. Steffen adds that the economic interpretation of 
society must be based upon a psychological, a fully realistic, evolutionistic sociology. 
The most vital problem of modern sociology is scientifically to enlarge the social- 
democratic interpretation of society. The first step in attaining this objective result 
is complete freedom from prejudices and predispositions. Of the numerous tenets of 
the socialistic doctrine, Steffen accepts the two following: (1) somewhat more of the 
concentration, accumulation, and socialization theories than the opponents of these 
theories would accept; (2) the state and communal organization of industry, with 
corresponding change of the personal property right to the means of production. An 
analysis of Steffen’s writings indicates that his political trend of mind casts a shadow 
over his scientific conclusions.—C. Billberg, ‘‘Det mest aktuella problemet inom den 
moderna sociologien,”’ Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, June, 1915. e | 


A Profession in the Making.—The social spirit in America has so expressed itself 
in diversified yet closely allied activities as to give rise to a new vocation. This calling 
makes an appeal to the missionary spirit in young men and women. The so-called 
charitable activities of the country are in general animated by a desire not merely 
to help individuals but to improve the conditions of life. The common purposes and 
activities of the social workers tend to unite them into one zealous group, and to develop 
a consciousness of common interests. There are some 4,000 men and women now 
engaging in social work, many at small salaries and many without education or special 
training. Trained experts in social work are in demand, and as such experts increase 
in number some now employed will be displaced. This is desirable both for the public 
and for the sake of those who need relief. Professional schooling will help to eliminate 
the undesirables, prevent others of their kind from taking up the work, and discover 
persons competent to enter the field of social-welfare work.—Edward T. Devine, The 
Survey, January, 1916. E. B. R. 
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